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DRAGE SPACE 


Can You Duplicate These Achievements 
In Your Office? 


@ Yes, you can—with the right kind of office 
duplicating method. 

Notice the sharp, clean-cut lines—the variety of 
design and shading—the use of additional color, 
accurately registered. This same high quality can be 
matched, simply and economically, on an office dup- 
licating machine. Let us send you the proof. 

So that you can make a direct comparison of 
quality, we will send you a reproduction of the above 
illustration, produced by a different duplicating 
method that is reducing expense in thousands of 
business offices. Just send the corner of this adver- 


tisement with your letterhead to the address below. 


OTHER SPECIMENS FOR YOUR EXAMINATION 


With your copy of the reproduction, we will send 
specimens of business forms and promotional ma- 
terial... letterhead, price list, poster... turned out 
by a new and highly versatile method. They will 
suggest many ways you can use this higher quality 
duplicating method to effect substantial economies. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1217 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Multigraph***Multigraph Duplicator+**Multilith 




















H°” LONG will your car stay 

young? That depends on yox. 
For automobile authorities agree 
that your car will give you an ex- 
tra year or more of youthful per- 
formance if you give it the right 
service. And that includes the right 
lubrication. 

Just changing to any Summer 
grade oil is not enough for hot 
weather driving. Not when you 
can enjoy so much extra protec- 
tion from “(400 Koolmotor 


... help Give Your Car 


AN EXTRA YEAR OF YOUTH 


FORBES 


or Cities Service motor oils. They 
have withstood higher degrees of 
heat in refinery tests than they ever 
will have to bear as a lubricant in 
your engine. 

So when you change your oil 
this Summer, make it a change for 
the better. Drive into your nearest 
Cities Service station and change 
to one of these heat-proved motor 
oils. You'll get better protection— 
longer protection—and help give 
your car that extra year of youth. 


THIS SUMMER... 


change to a 


HEAT-PROVED 


motor oil— 
an: eee 








TUNE IN EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


to the Cities Service Concert 
—the songs you love to hear 
sung by Lucille Manners, 
Ross Graham and the Cities 
Service Singers with the Cities 
Service Orchestra under the 
direction of Frank Black. NBC 
Red Network, 8 P. M., E. D. T. 





<p “CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE (SERVICE 100 mide name) 
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At the Bell System exhibit at the New | 


York World’s Fair, as well as at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, visitors chosen at random telephone 
anyone in the United States. 

Lights on the map show the call’s path, 
as others listen in on extra telephones. 


° 
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Maybe YOUR voice was amplified 


a billion, billion, billion times... 


j 


Were you one of the lucky ones? Then 
the volume of your voice was amplified 
millions, perhaps billions of times, de- 
pending on the distance you talked. 

As the diagram shows, the voice fades, 
and again and again has to be given re- 


newed power in order to reachits destina- 


Western EJeciric 
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tion with all its original clac:cy and force. 

In repeater stations located about 
every 50 miles, intricate apparatus devel- 
oped by Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and produced by Western Electric, per- 
forms this wonder—the faithful trans- 


mission of speech. 


The heart of this amplifying 
system is the vacuum tube, and 
Western Electric pioneered in 
making these“ Aladdin’s lamps 
of communication.” They have 
made possible long distance 
telephony, radio and indeed 
the whole range of modern 
communication —a_ striking 
example of the value to the 
public of the American way 
of doing things. 


- +. made your 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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NEXT TIME (June 15) comes our latest 
quarterly forecast of business condi- 
tions—a forecast which readers have 
learned to await eagerly. 


Economists of leading corporations 
and research organizations will fore- 
cast the Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production for July, Au- 
gust and September. And B. C. Forbes 
will size up developments on the com- 
mercial, industrial and political fronts 
in terms of what they mean to the busi- 
ness future. 


No one claims—least of all, we—that 
the forecasts are infallible. But we do 
believe that of all methods of predict- 
ing the future, the one of getting a 
broad cross-section of expert opinion 
tops the list. And there is no hedging 
on the forecast. The figures are there 
in black and white for everyone to see. 


* 


The unbelievable events of the last few 
weeks in Europe have turned business 
thinking to one subject above and 
beyond all others: National defense. 


One thing is clear as daylight—some- 
thing must and will be done about it. 
But another angle of the subject is 
wrapped in a pea-soup fog. 


This fog-bound angle concerns what 
business can and must do about the 
national defense program. How can it 
co-operate? How far should it disrupt 
normal operations? What management 
policies are called for? What ones 
should be revised? 





There are a million more questions 
whose answers no one is sure of. What 
is needed is leadership. And we believe 
that a forthcoming article will provide 
this leadership. Written by a nation- 
ally-known authority on business and 
government in relation to national de- 
fense, it will go a long way toward 
clearing up the questions that are in 
every executive’s mind today.—THE 
Eprrors. 
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HERE’S work to do. Jobs to be had. 
Jobs to be made. Wages to be paid. 
There’s better living to be created 
.--more industrial development... 
public progress. 

The nation is never ‘“‘done’’; human needs 
are never satisfied; the level of progress is 
never static. 

New products — new materials — new uses 
—new fields. Reconstruction—obsolescence— 
replacements—expansion. These are more than 
*‘words’’. Every one stands for elements that 
mean action, opportunity and national build- 
ing up...and back of them, business and 
industrial enterprise, resource, research and 


capacity to make them so. It means work and 
wages. 





THE COMPANIES in this system maintain for 
the benefit of their customers a personnel of experi- 
enced power, heating and lighting engineers . . . 
for cooperation in all matters looking to improving 
customers’ operations through use of the com- 
panies’ services. 

Communications and inquiries covering the sys- 
tem territory may be addressed to—Industrial De- 
velopment Dept., The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, 20 Pine Street, New York. 
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Words? What about the industrial and 
employment future in such words as 
these?... plastics, alloys, slash-pine, 
‘“‘coal-salt-air-and water.’ Or these words 
... air-conditioning, steel and glass 
houses, aviation, television, chemicals, 
electricity. New vistas these and new raw 
material developments on the national 
horizon. 

As a cooperating factor in industrial 
and employment progress—this com- 
pany’s industrial and engineering facili- 
ties are available to industries in matters 
related to application and use of the sys- 
tem’s light, heat and power services in 
the operating territories. 

There’s work to be done. Our job is to 
work with you in present or proposed 
activities. 








The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


MICHIGAN - ILLINOIS - INDIANA - OHIO - PENNSYLVANIA - ALABAMA - GEORGIA - FLORIDA - MISSISSIPPI - SOUTH CAROLINA 
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The end of the world isn’t imminent. 


Right, sooner or later, will dethrone 
might. 


All shares haven’t become worthless. 
The best today look cheap. 


To bears on commodities: Armies have 


to be fed. 


Preserve our two-party system of gov- 
ernment. 


Up in the air are nations not strong 
in the air. 


“Coal Price Control Upheld.” The gov- 
ernment has one law for itself, another 
for private enterprise. 


A guess: Should Hitler be halted, the 
war would shortly end. 


No third term still is the intimation— 
despite contrary signs. 


Hostilities eat up steel, copper, oil, 
cotton, chemicals. 


Prediction: Ships will rise in worth. 


Our markets are on a deflated rather 
than inflated basis. 


He is an optimist who expects economy 
at Washington in an election year. 


SEC: Stultifying Enterprise Condem- 
nably. 


What defense can the Administration 
offer for our defenselessness? 


Count on John Bull holding on, re- 
gardless. 


Less relief looms. 


Willkie is the only business man can- 
didate. And how the U. S. needs a 
businesslike Administration! 


Many stocks show generous income 


yields. 
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TRY THIS MACHINE 
ON YOUR OWN 
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WILL YOU try the Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chine in your office without any 
obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the 
Underwood Sundstrand will do for 
you in your business . . . how it 

: EYES ON THE WORK... 
will speed up your work and Cor lean Tee KevEeAD 
your figuring costs. This simple 


operator’s oe are Soenapee 
x . : er ‘‘copy.’’ There’s no head- 
ten-key machine that is so easy tO winging or cveshifilag te in- 
operate—adds, subtracts, multi- 4uce fatigue and invite error. 

f ie é ‘ And right there you have one 
plies, divides with amazing speed of the secrets of Underwood Sund- 


d strand speed ard accuracy. 
an accuracy. Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
Why not telephone or write today? jading Machines. . . Typewriters 


. . » Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 
Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies. . . 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


THE NEW QUIETER STREAMLINED fein endothe Sever 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 
orld’s Business. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


Kore 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 2 
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$90,500,000 


00 to work in Expansion Program of U.G.1. 


A program to fit an expanding country of rising 
standards and unlimited opportunities! $20,500,000 to 
pay for plant enlargements and renewals, improvements 
in equipment and methods . . . all to step up public 
service in full keeping with the pace of the times. 

Immediately or ultimately, all of these $20,500,000 
go into pay envelopes! New pay envelopes for U.G.I. 
System employees, for workers in far-flung mines, mills, 
factories, transportation systems. 

And it does more than add to pay envelopes. It mul- 
tiplies buying power. When John Smith works he be- 
comes a consumer! Thus the twenty and a half million 
U.G.I. “Dinner-Pail” Dollars go their helpful rounds, 
building — not merely a better public service — but 





better living, a fuller life, more happiness for thousands. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Dedicated to Public Service Since 1882 














You know—none of those railway station 
lobbies, signs everywhere, impersonal 
mechanized service. Instead, a New York 
headquarters with privacy, quiet and 
charm, with an address second to none 
—convenient to all ee and = 
F > New York. Sherry Netherland service an 
een oa some te food is known from coast to coast by exec- 
Suites from $15. Special | utives and leaders in every walk of life. 
terms for longer stays. Meeting rooms available for conferences. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET—“WHERE THE PARK BEGINS” 
EUGENE VOIT, Mgr. 
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Readers Say: 








PREJUDICE DISAPPEARING 


As one chapter of the National 40-Plus 
Association, Inc., of Boston, we wish to 
thank you very heartily for the several re- 
cent references and articles in ForBes on 
the 40-Pius movement. 

Mr. Carroll Belknap’s article in the May 
15 issue is particularly interesting in that 
it brings out the point that “American busi- 
ness men have been making a serious mis- 
take . . . by under-estimating the value to 
their enterprises of what men in their forties, 
their fifties and their sixties have to offer.” 

It is gratifying to find that the prejudice 
against hiring men over forty is disappear- 
ing, probably due to a realization on the 
part of business men that the above quota- 
tion is true. 

In the present semi-dignified language of 
the day, you are doing a swell job in 
Forses, in spite of the letter of May 15th 
over the name F. R. Ashbaugh of Lehigh 
University—D. H. Myers, president, 40- — 
Plus of the Northwest, St. Paul, Minn. 


Looxinc AHEAD 


When business is no longer restricted by 
hurtful legislation, and is again fully re- 
stored to our competent business men, praise 
of Forses Macazine will be sung by the 
multitudes.—J. W. Younc, executive  secre- 


tary, Richmond Food Stores, Inc., Richmond, 
Va. 


TELL THEM WuHy 


Have read your article about “Yes-Men” 
[April 15; p. 14]. The country needs much 
more of that stuff. 

This writer has contacted hundreds of 
executives who want only yes-men—this. is 
more true in sales and smaller concerns. 
On the other hand, there are thousands of 
men who think they have to “yes” when, in 
fact, it isn’t wanted. Too many men can’t 
stand having their ideas turned down. In 
many such cases those ideas can’t be. used 
for various reasons. When such is the case 
the big-shot should explain so with patience. 
And that is a rare thing among most of 
them. Not explaining things properly to 
workers years ago has caused much of our 
labor troubles today—R. Bracc, Aitkin, 
Minn. 


CHAIN STORE PRICES 


The article “The Public Has ‘Price-osis’” 
[May 15, p. 20] in your magazine contains 
a thought suggestion that parallels - my 
thinking on many chain-store prices. 

My immediate concern is the influence of 
chain buying practices upon the farmer. 
Regardless of chain-store executives’ claims 
for their efforts on behalf of the producer, 
their operations in this direction, on the 
whole, are inimicable to a prosperous agri- 
culture. 

They can and they do make a presentable 
comparative showing, but what too many 
observers overlook is that by reason of their 
tremendous volume buying—buying power— 
they establish the price level upon which 
their comparisons are made. 

The sales on approximately 15,000 car- 
loads of apples have passed across my desk 
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during the current marketing season. Ap- 
proximately 30% of these sales have been 
to the larger chain-store systems. I can say 
this: The 5% saving or thereabouts that the 
housewives of America have saved by buying 
their Washington apples in the chain store 
came out of the pocket of the apple grower. 
The saving did not come from the widely 
advertised “lower costs of doing business” 
of the chain system. What savings, if any, 
they made in this direction accrued to opera- 
tion profit. 

If the harmful influence of buying apples 
below the market stopped with the sale to 
the chain store, the matter would not be too 
serious. But it does not. Wholesalers who 
purchase the 70% of the crop must compete 
with the chains in the markets. This com- 
petition to buy on the bottom results in 
today’s low price becoming tomorrow’s high 
price, or, as author Fraser put it, “price- 
osis.” And that’s exactly how the cultures of 
“price-osis” are propagated. 

What is true with regard to apple distribu- 
tion is undoubtedly true of most other prod- 
ucts. I seriously doubt if the chain-store 
method of distribution is the economic bless- 
ing many consumers believe it to be. 

Savings that accrue from efficient manage- 
ment and passed on to the consumer are 
obviously a contribution to national economy. 
On the other hand, savings that result from 
someone else’s losses can only result in eco- 
nomic harm.—FraANK W. SHIELDS, editor, 
Appleland News, Yakima, Wash. 


WANTED FOR SUPERVISORS 


This is to let you know that I believe the 
May 15 issue of Forses is one of the most 
interesting issues that I have seen in a long 
while. 

I like particularly the following articles: 

“Industry’s Forgotten Man” 

“We Need More Old-Timers” 

“21 Reasons for Business Losses” 

I should like to have some of our super- 
visors see this copy and wonder if I can 
obtain about 250.—R. O. KEnnepy, vice- 
president, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, 
N. Y. 


“IT Witt Not AGREE” 


I read in your Fact and Comment column 
that you thought Jesse Jones was right and 
the LC.C. was wrong [“Why Compel 
Losses?” May 1, p. 7]. Very sorry, but I 
will not agree with you on this. 

Having been a traveling salesman for 50 
years I know what a 2c per mile fare on 
passenger trains does for the railroads. It 
increased their riders by 50%, and I con- 
tend it is better to run full trains at 2c per 
mile than empty trains at a higher rate. 

I have seen the railroads try bluffing the 
public so many times that they are nothing 
but a headache for the public. I wrote a 
dozen letters to the I.C.C. telling them to 
force the fares back to 2c per mile and 
finally I won my point. 

Cut the heads off also of some of their 
executives pulling down from $92,000 to 
$125,000 per year, and they could make 
more money than they could count, because 
the man is not yet born who can earn any 
such money as president of any railroad. 

Nobody but the railroads themselves are 
to blame for the plight they have been in 
but they still expect the public to be Santa 
Claus and stand for all their foolishness.— 
Frep H. Barnes, Danbury, Conn. 
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Doing Business 
In 35 Lansuages 




















¢ To youngsters or oldsters whose 
hobby is collecting stamps, the in- 
coming mail department of our ex- 
port company would very likely 
prove a paradise. 


¢ A single day’s mail will bring 
letters from as many as twenty-five 
countries. In the course of a year, 
correspondence is received from 
practically every country in the 
world, and it has traveled to us by 
every conceivable mode of trans- 
portation from Tibetan runner to 
air express. It may be penned in 
anything from a Chinese ideo- 
graphic script to just plain Ameri- 
can English. More than thirty-five 
different languages will find their 
way in and out of the mail basket. 


¢ No doubt you have heard many 
men say that their business “‘is dif- 
ferent.” But rarely will you find a 
business right here in our own coun- 
try that is as really different as that 
of our people whose responsibility 
lies in the shipment and sale of our 
products abroad. 


¢ Most of these men have spent 
years in the field, in Buenos Aires, 
Singapore, London, Cape Town. 
They have sold our products in 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, Swed- 
ish and even more remote tongues. 


They have learned to make change 
in lira, pesos and shillings as sim- 
ply as you and I count our change 
from a dollar bill. 


¢ During the past two years we 
have run an advertising campaign 
in 95 newspapers in 41 countries. 
Each advertisement is translated in- 
to 7 different languages. 25 entirely 
different currencies are used to pay 
for the newspaper space. 


¢ Climate also plays an impor- 
tant part in the distribution of our 
products throughout the world. For 
instance, a radio set which is per- 
fectly suitable for sale in the United 
States must be specially designed 
and treated to stand up under trop- 
ical humidities before it is accept- 
able to countries near the equator. 


¢ Another product problem is that 
of electric voltage and frequency. 
Here in the United States.110 volt 
60 cycle current is standard almost 
everywhere, but in export territo- 
ries these voltages range anywhere 
from 90 to 380 volts, and from 16% 
to 133 cycles. 


* Add to these problems the com- 
plications of the present world 
strife. But business goes on as ever, 
and our export people insist that 
theirs is the most interesting busi- 
ness in the world. 


¢ All of the products that we 
make, from the grain of wheat lamp 
for doctors to immense turbines for 
power companies, find their way to 
the farthest reaches of the globe. 
American products find a ready 
marketabroad.Andthefactthatthese 
products sell at higher prices incom- 
petition with those locally manu- 
factured is a tribute to American 
craftsmanship and salesmanship. 
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“| ..tires, like other merchandise, are priced and graded 
according to their inherent worth.” 
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Ti 


STOPS like this... RUNS like this... 


Flexible ribs wrinkle into No wrinkle when running. 
squeegee-action...holdwith Silent riding. Easy steering. 
super-soft grip... stop you Noswayonsharpturns.Non- 
quick and straight,everytime. cupping. Slow, even wear. 


Copyright 1940, The 
General Tire and Rubber 
Company. Akron, Obio 
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Avoiding the pitfalls of seemingly attractive 
price tags, tire buyers have decided that today, 
more than ever, General’s 25 year policy of 
never tampering with quality is the one unfail- 
ing guide to real tire value. Sales of Squeegee- 
Generals are soaring on to new highs. Let your 
General Tire dealer show you how easy it is 
to have the extra mileage, maximum safety 
and peace of mind of Generals on your car. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. e Aéron, Ohio 


Ye GENERAL tink 


~goes a long way to make friends 
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‘SWITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 





Whose Fault Is It? 


Suddenly Washington is stirring America into a lather 
over unpreparedness. Billions must be voted forthwith for 
armaments. Nothing else matters much—except events in 
Europe. 

If we have been so deplorably guilty of defense laxness, 
upon whom rests the blame? Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy during the World War. 
For seven years he has not only been our Commander-in- 
Chief, but has dominated Congress beyond all his prede- 
cessors. For years his word was law. When he wrote the 
four letters MUST on a bill, Congress unquestioningly did 
his bidding. 

Therefore, did we not have the right to rely upon the 
nation’s “master” to see to it that our naval, -army and air 
forces were properly maintained? 

Now President Roosevelt becomes chief critic of what 
has been left undone—during his whole seven years’ re- 
gime! 

Cynical citizens are base enough to insinuate that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s overnight frothing, accompanied by colos- 
sal spending proposals, may divert attention from the New 
Deal’s failure to solve major domestic problems, including 
unemployment and shockingly unbalanced budgets. These 
cynics ask why Mr. Roosevelt, especially since he is cred- 
ited with having foreseen more clearly 


second, to hint that his latest avowed frenzy over our 
alarming vulnerability is designed to divert attention from 
and condemnation of the tragic ineffectiveness of his poli- 
cies and his profligate expenditures even to modify cruelly 
widespread unemployment, to solve basic agricultural prob- 
lems despite billion-dollar grants in aid, and to restore 
investment values, to encourage capital-raising, to put the 
Federal Government on a pay-as-you-go basis notwithstand- 


ing the levying of billions and billions of dollars of addi- 
tional taxes? 


Willkie Boom Illuminating 


Why the sudden spectacular, amazing boom for Wendell 
L. Willkie? What underlies the demand, spreading with the 
velocity of a prairie fire, that this public utility leader be 
sent to the White House? Nothing similar has occurred in 
America’s annals. He has never held political office. He 
hasn’t spent a dollar in creating a supporting organization. 
His name hasn’t figured on one primary ballot. He hasn’t 
asked one delegate to put his name before the Convention. 

He is, moreover, identified with the industry which has 
been singled out by the Roosevelt Administration for par- 
ticular attack. He hasn’t pussyfooted—the polar reverse. He 
is the most shining example of an industrialist who refused 
to bow the knee to New Deal prosecution, not to say perse- 
cution. He uncompromisingly refused 





than other citizens what was brewing in 
Europe, waited until within two months 
of the Democratic Convention to spring 
upon the nation its awful vulnerability 
and to urge unprecedented militaristic 
expenditures—expenditures which can- 
not be made on any sizable scale for 
months and months, because our air- 
craft plants are already swamped with 
orders sufficient to keep them busy for 
two-three years, because our shipbuild- 
ing yards have contracts to keep them 
equally busy. 

Is it unkind, unjust, for suspicious 
citizens, first, to blame President Roose- 
velt for our present military plight and, 


property. 


business. 





I Have Faith © 


That the Allies will win soon- 
er than expected, but after 
ghastly destruction of life and 


That our next Congress will 
be more co-operative with 


That, probably after wild gy- 
rations, stocks will advance 
very substantially. 
That our economic curve is 
heading for a rise. 


to apologize for anything he or his 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. has 
done. Oftener than once he met Franklin 
D. Roosevelt face to face and unflinch- 
ingly held his ground. 

Born and raised a Democrat and 
wedded to the Democratic Party until 
the New Dealers began to wield auto- 
cratic, un-American authority, this lead- 
er of an industry long under criticism 
is the one man sought out from non- 
political ranks by a dumbfounding num- 
ber of citizens to become Republican 
standard-bearer. Within a few weeks his 
name rose from zero in recognized 








“polls” to a far higher point than any 
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other except the three conspicuously active campaigners, 
Dewey, Vandenberg, Taft. And his popularity is mount- 
ing daily. 

The explanation, as I analyze it, is that people are yearn- 
ing for the restoration of genuine prosperity, that they 
have had a surfeit of political battling against employment- 
giving enterprise, that they are awakening to the deplorable 
state of our Federal finances and the attendant skyrocketing 
of taxation burdens, that they despair of the New Dealers’ 
ability to cure unemployment, to solve agricultural stress 
by sound means after more than seven years of ruinous 
experimentation and autocratic arrogation of dictatorial 
powers. 

No other Presidential candidate, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, no New Dealer now occupying high office, remotely 
approaches Mr. Willkie in demonstrated business ability. 





Faith nourishes fortitude. 





Industry FavoredinSouth .. 4 


I have been making many contacts with Southern busi- 
ness men. Revulsion against New Deal hostility towards 
industry is rife beyond all imagining by Northerners. The 
South still is essentially Democratic. But the New Deal 
has ceased to enamour large numbers of responsible citi- 
zens. They don’t want a third term. The South’s major 
economic mainstay, cotton-growing, has not been replaced 
on a firm footing, despite all the money ladled out by 
Washington. The truth is that the world has become more 
independent of our South’s cotton than it ever was under 
the Old Deal. 

The South is becoming industrially-minded. One day it 
will throw off its political strait-jacket, will have not one- 
sided but two-sided Presidential election contests. Novem- 
ber may reveal, mildly, how the wind is blowing. 





Character is what you are; reputation 
only what others think you are. 





Don’t Sit Down 


One of America’s most original, sparkling, fruitful 
thinkers, researchers, inventive geniuses, is Charles F. 
Kettering, of General Motors. He sees the human race as 
still in its swaddling clothes, as not having reached the 
knee-pants stage. To paraphrase Cecil Rhodes, “So much 
to learn, so little learned,” is his motivating philosophy. 
After mastering the A B C’s, one of the “lessons” in my 
rural-school writing-book was “Try, try, try again.” This 
inquiring wizard, like Edison, practices that. He recently 
exhorted a large gathering of college students to strive 
perpetually to accomplish something, never to quit resign- 
edly. “Keep on going,” he declaimed, “and the chances are 
that you will stumble on something, perhaps when you are 
least expecting it. I have never heard of anyone stumbling 
on anything sitting down.” 





Have sympathy—except for yourself. 
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Allies Will Win, Selfridge 


H. Gordon Selfridge, former Marshall Field partner 
who later built up an extensive department store business 
in England, is absolutely confident that the Allies will win. 
In an-“Examined by Censor” letter to the Editor of this 
publication, a long-time personal friend, he declares: 

“We are going to beat the Germans in this terrible war. 
It may be a long fight because the German nation has got 
into that condition that they will stand a good deal before 
finally giving up. But do not make any mistake, we are 
finally going to beat them surely.” 

(It took 16 days to get the letter here.) 





Nurture courage within yourself, 
kindness towards others. 





Job For Industrialists 


Who are best fitted to gear our industrial facilities to 
cope with preparedness demands? The answer is obvious— 
except to political overlords at Washington. President 
Roosevelt, newspaper correspondents report, intimated very 
plainly that, no matter how able may be business men 
called to Washington to remedy the tragic defects in our 
national defense, they will be put under the thumb of 
political officeholders, men utterly inexperienced in han- 
dling large-scale production or other industrial problems. 
It was one thing for the Administration to subject our 
greatest business brains to ruthless kicking-around, to in- 
dignities, when the nation faced no emergency. But a 
major emergency has arisen, American people are being 
loudly told daily from most exalted governmental circles. 
If the emergency be as dire as depicted, why not pick 
America’s preeminent brains to wrestle with it, the men 
who have demonstrated their fitness to run vast productive 
enterprises? 

All such invited to Washington must be willing to take 
orders from know-nothing bureaucrats. 

Arthur Krock, New York Times Washington correspond- 
ent, emphasises “The sensitiveness of the Administration to 
any suggestion that business men are needed in primary 
positions here” and adds that not so long ago the War 
Resources Board “was kicked around by the New Dealers 
and then was kicked out of Washington, although industry 
rates several of its members as among the most efficient 
organizers in the nation. Its report has never been sum- 
marized for the public, and Senators continue vainly to 
demand that the report be submitted to them, confidentially 
or otherwise.” 

For the sake of every hearth in America, a new deal 
must be demanded to repair the tragic blunders of New 
Dealers in fortifying this nation against any and every 
possible enemy. 





He is green who thinks every other 
fellow’s pasture is greener. 





The dotted line leads upward. 
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War Against Utilities Waning 


INVESTOR-OWNED utilities, even in face of the “death sen- 
tence” and under-construction governmental competition, 
can take heart. 

Public opinion has largely deserted the political forces 
battling against the electric and gas industry. The “soak 
the utilities” slogan has ceased to drum up votes. 

“Truth is mighty and will prevail.” The truth concern- 
ing the constructive achievements of our utility industry, 
unmatched anywhere else on earth, has been gradually 
assimilated despite all the efforts, 
at great cost to taxpayers, to poi- 
son the public’s mind, to glorify 
subsidized governmental utility ex- 
perimental adventures. 

Few, if any, industries have 
earned a worthier record of per- 
formance, progress, few have as 
consistently bettered efficiency, 
lowered costs to consumers, ex- 
tended operations into as many 
heretofore untapped, undeveloped 
areas. Utility management during 
the last decade has been outstand- 
ingly meritorious, well nigh un- 
matched. 

Some specific facts: 

Super-salesmanship has in- 
creased the use of electricity 38%. 

Rates have been reduced from 
83 to 66, using 1923-25 charges 
as representing 100. 

Research has cut the coal neces- 
sary to produce a kilowatt hour 
14%. 

Lines have been extended into innumerable agricultural 
areas, 

Although new capital has been extremely scarce for all 
corporate purposes in this country during recent years, 
capacity has increased 19%. 

Between 1930 and 1939, tax payments have risen 81%. 

If every industry had provided as steady employment 
all through the last decade, fewer billions would have been 
spent for relief. 

Extraordinarily beneficial activities have been conducted 
by progressive utility leaders to bring new electric and gas 
appliances within reach of many hundreds of thousands of 
householders, with the result that American homes are in- 
finitely better equipped than those in any other land. 


“Yeah, he invented 
th’ phonygraph an’ 
radio so’s people ’ud 
stay up all night 
usin’ his electric 


light bulbs.” 

—J. A. PATTERSON 
in Public Utilities 
Fortzightly 


Unfortunately, those self-denying individuals and fami-’ 


lies who provided the funds for this $17,000,000,000 indus- 
try have not participated equitably in the fruits of the in- 
dustry’s remarkable achievements. Tax collectors have seen 
to that. 

“The cheapest commodity sold in the United States is 
electric light and power. It is a fact that the taxes on ciga- 
rettes alone amount to more per annum than the total cost 
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of the domestic consumption of electrical energy in the 
United States.” . 

How many breadwinners or housewives realize that ex- 
traordinary fact (cited by Peter O. Knight, president of 
the Tampa Electric Co.) ? 

Yet, have the politicians ranted and raved one-tenth as 
much against the tax-increased cost of cigarettes as they 
have ranted and raved against the steadily reduced cost of 
electricity? More people pay for cigarettes than pay elec- 
tric light bills. 

The electric light and power industry last year was 
called upon to hand over $1,000,000 every day in 
taxes. 

In certain places utility companies have to fork 
up not only mounting Federal taxes, but a special 
tax of onerous amount on, not profits, but gross 
sales, surely an anomalous levy in view of all the 
political outcry against the burdensomeness of the 
ordinary family’s monthly electric bill. Hypocrisy! 

That the next Congress will 
cease persecuting the utility indus- 
try can be accepted as certain. 
President Roosevelt has been its 
arch antagonist. Even should he 
insist on re-election, our Federal 
legislators are little likely to sanc- 
tion additional gigantic expendi- 
tures to wound the myriads of in- 
vestors in existing, thoroughly- 
efficient utility properties. Should 
someone else enter the White 
House, the whole complexion of 
the utility outlook would be bright- 
ened. 

Misrepresentation, maligning, mud-slinging have lost 
their political potency. The people are gradually recogniz- 
ing that the utility industry is being ably, honestly, pro- 
gressively managed, that there is no excuse for dipping 
into taxpayers’ pockets to expand still further subsidized 
governmental competition, that it would better -befit the 
Federal Government to reduce taxes than to inflate 
gratuitously our already unprecedented Federal tax imposts 
by spending more money in needless duplication of elec- 
tricity facilities. 

Truth definitely promises to prevail. 


By way of a Postcript: How wise is it for the Govern- 
ment to insist upon executing “death sentences” now that 
the nation has become aroused over the need for national 
preparedness, so long neglected by Washington? Instead 
of chopping up utility systems, would not our protective- 
ness be strengthened by inter-connecting power properties, 
as far as feasible, all over the continent, North, South, 
East, West? In unity is strength. 

But will politics be subordinated to broad-gauge, 
realistic patriotism? 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


Markets arop to sharply lower levels 
(p. 42) after swift progress of German 
drive causes near-panic at the hitherto 
unthought-of prospect of a short war, 
possibly ending in Allied defeat. 
Though U. S. Steel’s $75,000,000 de- 
benture financing is completed in the 
teeth of the financial storm, other com- 
panies (notably Montgomery Ward 
with its $31,000,000 sale of stock to 
stockholders) decide to postpone or 
call off financing plans. But industrial 
and trade trends on the whole main- 
tain their previous upward or sidewise 
movements (p. 39). 


What's Ahead 


To most analysts, speeded-up war 
means speeded-up war orders until a 
decision is reached—which means, for 
the short term at least, speeded-up 
production in U. S. plants (p. 34). 
Most of all, European developments 
awaken the U. S. to need for over- 
hauling and expanding its defenses; 
and in this awakening some observers 
see the sprouts of an industrial boom. 
No one doubts that rearming will be a 
stimulant to business. But the sound- 
ness, swiftness and extent of the stimu- 
lation is something else. 


How Sound? 


Agreement is practically universal 
that bigger and better defenses are 
absolutely necessary, whatever the con- 
sequences to business may be.’ And for 
the near future the consequences look 


good: More steel, aluminum, motor- ; How Soon? 


ized equipment, aircraft, textiles, shoes, am 


gasoline. But the long-run results will 
be different: (1) Defenses must be 


paid for by taxes; (2) arms are non- 








Aircraft, steel, motors and machine tools 
are grabbing the headlines in the nation’s 
fast-moving defense program. But the in- 
dustry on which all others depend—electric 
power—is also busy on national defense; 
and that topic will outweigh all others in 
the Edison Electric Institute’s June meeting 
in Atlantic City. (Ceneral Electric photo) 


productive goods, a dead economic 
loss—except for a state like Germany 
which hopes to make them pay a profit 
by seizing other nations’ wealth. 


Another thing to think about is how 
soon the stimulation will be felt. Some 
Washington officials say within a 


month, and the psychological stimulus 
may work that fast. But the actual 
spending depends on how carefully the 
armament program is planned—for a 
well-thought-out defense program re- 
quires time-consuming planning; and 
even headlong, hit-or-miss spending 
might run into unforeseen delays, as 
with other Administration spending 
programs. Really large-scale spending 
by the year-end, but important stimu- 
lation before then, seems a likely con- 
clusion (p. 50). 


How Much? 


Third factor is the extent of the 
stimulation. Psychologically, it can be 
tremendous. Materially, it can also be 
large. Combat planes cost an average 
of $60,000 apiece; a fleet of 50,000 
would cost around $3,000,000,000. To 
produce that many a year, new ma- 
chines would be needed, and aircraft 
plants would have to triple and engine 
plants to double their floor space. Add, 
too, the expense of keeping a force of 
50,000 planes in operation; and the 
hundreds of millions of dollars re- 
quired to re-equip and expand land 
and sea forces. On top of all this, 
comes the Anglo-French. Purchasing 
Commission’s announcement that the 
Allies “are prepared to spend $16,000,- 
000,000 [in the U. S.] if necessary 
before the end of the war.” 


Boom Not Wanted 


But adding elements of perspective 
to the picture makes it look much less 
like a boom. The war may end too 
soon for maximum Allied spending. 
Value of U. S. industrial output in 
1937 was $60,000,000,000 (including 
some duplication); even a $3,000,- 
000,000 plane program shrinks when 
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laid against that total. U. S. Steel esti- 
mates that all the steel required in the 
original naval armament program for 
1940 (not much smaller, as far as use 
of steel is concerned, than the enlarged 
naval program) would amount to only 
1% of the company’s finished steel 
production for 1939. Before the arms 
program can reach full bloom, bottle- 
necks in machine-tool building, air- 
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plane and engine plants, and skilled 
management and labor manpower must 
be cleared away. And still to be named 
are the most powerful brakes on boom 
conditions: Government controls, wild 
uncertainty, complete inability to plan 
on normal business operations, and the 
deflationary possibilities in the Euro- 
pean situation.This is a time, not for 
a boom, but for hard work. 


Business Milestones 


Labor’s Lesson 


Clear proof that labor fares best 
when it behaves itself is evidenced in 
this year’s state labor legislation. Last 
year, sick and tired of strikes, lock- 
outs, etc., the states cracked down. The 
result was a groundswell of restrictive 
legislation (Forses, Aug. 1, p. 16). 
This year, with strikes on the wane 
and with the prospect of peace ahead, 
legislation (in most states) swings 
back in favor of labor. 


Service! 


Three innovations in retailing: (1) 
Macy’s, New York City, sets up a 
rental library of movie-making equip- 
ment—the first in a department store. 
(2) The Skillern Drug Co., Dallas. 
Tex., chain, hands out “rain checks” 
for advertised items temporarily out 
of stock. (3) Foreman and Clark, West 
Coast men’s furnishing chain, installs 
an escalator from the street to the sec- 
ond floor of its Hollywood store, cuts 
recesses in- the walls beside the esca- 
lator for display purposes. 


No Setback 
Despite the cuffing by FCC, tele- 


vision moves forward on two fronts: 
(1) RCA takes the wraps off large- 
screen television, designed for thea- 
tres. (2) Republicans lay plans to have 
their national convention televised. 


Cause and Cure 


Consumers complain about the high 
cost of distribution. Yet they are re- 
sponsible for it, according to a study 
of distribution costs just completed by 
the Public Affairs Committee. Reason: 
Consumers want small packages, fresh- 
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ness, sanitary wrapping, the privilege 
of returning unwanted goods; in many 
cases, credit, delivery, other costly 
services. Conclusion: Costs can be low- 
ered only through a sliding scale of 
prices for a single item, the price de- 
pending on the services involved. (It 
is interesting to note that the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund has recommended 
the same cure.) 


Apprentice Training 


To help the machine tool industries 
meet the shortage of skilled labor, 
which becomes accute with the pros- 
pect of a vast armament program 
(p. 15), Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land machine tool producer, begins a 
noteworthy apprentice-training pro- 
gram. As a first step, it is sending 





some of its highly-skilled workers out 
into high schools and colleges, as well 
as industrial plants, to train appren- 
tices for the country’s 55,000 turret 
lathes (used in the manufacture of all 
kinds of machinery). Text books and 
movies, as well as shop work, are em- 
ployed in the course. Though the com- 
pany hopes to train many young 
hands, like those in the photo below, 
older men are also encouraged to take 
the course. 


Safety Pays 


In view of the airlines’ new safety 
record (more than one year of peak 
operations without a fatal injury), 
two insurance companies announce re- 
duced rates on air travel insurance. 
That the general public is also im- 
pressed, however, is evidenced in two 
other bits of news: (1) American Air- 
lines, Inc., carrying 64,876 passengers 
in April, claims a new world’s record 
for passenger traffic in a single month. 
(2) The Brooklyn Dodgers, flying 
from game to game across the coun- 
try, mark the first mass flights of a 
major league baseball club during the 
playing season. 


10-year Peak 


While industrial construction con- 
tinues to drag, with utilities providing 
the bulk of awards (p. 21), residential 
building is now at the highest level 

(Continued on page 44) 





. .. the first step 
























































PROPHETIC 


In addition to brains, Willkie 
possesses that most essential 
asset in these troublous days, a 
sense of humor. He has un- 
swerving faith that justice pre- 
vails in the end. No probers 
could ever get his goat. And 
he is not wedded to tradition. 

—B. C. Forses 
in Forses for July 1, 1934 





As I See Things 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


IN SUCH A TIME as this, surely business 
and government should put an end to 
the bitterness of recent years and sit 
down in conferences like reasonable 
men with mutual tolerance and respect. 

Our job is to set an example to 
the world of a democracy that func- 
tions; it is in this way that we can do 
most to preserve the democratic prin- 
ciple throughout the world. 

I do not think we will find any real 
disagreement with respect to our atti- 
tude toward the present European situ- 
ation. There is no disagreement as to 
our determination to stay out of war. 
This country is resolved not to send 
its sons to fight on the battlefields of 
Europe. 

But we do not serve the cause of 
peace by closing our eyes, sticking our 
fingers in our ears and crying: “I am 
not interested in what happens over 





Wenve.t L. Wiiixt, president of Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., is, of course, a 
leading dark horse candidate for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination, and un- 


doubtedly the choice of most business men. 





there.” The outcome of this war is of 
vital interest to America. We have 
nothing to fear from a victory of the 
democracies; but we shall be less se- 
cure if the totalitarian powers extend 
their domination over lands nearer to 
our borders. On behalf of our own 
peace and security and our own spiri- 
tual values, we should give to the de- 
mocracies such assistance as we can. 


SELF-PRESERVATION COMES FIRST 


But that assistance should be short 
of war. For in my judgment, the de- 
mocracy of America will not be pre- 
served upon the battlefields of Europe, 
whoever may win. The democracy of 
America will be preserved by keeping 
alive completely during this period the 
democratic processes in the United 
States. 

Business and government must sit 
down together not only to plan intel- 
ligently for the future, but also to re- 
view the regulatory laws which have 
been passed—to see whether they can- 
not be so modified as to stimulate busi- 


ness activity, without removing any of 
the appropriate social controls. And 
above all, while these conferences are 
proceeding, the American _ people 
should be spared the confusion of hear- 
ing what one government official: says 
in friendship today denied by ariother 
in hostility tomorrow. 

For when you attack: busieens, you 
attack millions of Ameriean citizens: 
There is no such thing as a. separate 
and slightly sinister activity called 
“business” pursued by a few economic 
royalists. There are only millions: and 
millions of Americans trying to: earn a 
living. Some do it better than. others. 
Some rise to executive positions, and 
some are wage earners. Some work in 
a big company, some in a small one. 
But for all of them business is the most 
important activity of their lives. It is 
not the function of government to be 
either the dictator or the enemy of the 
10 million enterprises in which these 
people are engaged. 

In my opinion, excessive power in 
the hands of the big corporations is an 
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evil. But today it is not Big Business 
that we have to fear. It is Big Govern- 
ment. 

We have given the Federal Govern- 
ment extensive powers over the eco- 
nomic and financial mechanism of this 
country in the past few years, and 
under these powers regulation was in- 
stituted in the name of reform. Now 
we need to be careful lest that power 
be used gradually, indirectly, to take 
away our liberties. We need to re- 
examine the relationship between the 
people’s government and the people’s 
industry on the basis of this question: 
Have we gone so far in regulating free 
economic enterprise that we have taken 
the life out of it? 

First of all, let us admit that we have 
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sharply from one section to another; 
standards which never have been, and 
probably never will be, uniform; and 
yet in all this area there is nothing that 
interferes with that free process of ex- 
change which is what we mean by 
trade. 

This great free trade area, I think, 
is one factor. The other might be con- 
sidered a psychological one; it is the 
sturdy individualism of the American— 
that faith in free American enterprise 
which was so acutely felt by our fore- 
fathers and which has continwed as an 
American tradition through the years 
since this country was founded. 
Through all this period of American 
democracy, many laws have been estab- 
lished to regulate the system of free 





The way out is for Government to get 
off the back of the people’s industry 
with its unscientific taxation, its arbi- 
trary and capricious regulations, its 
wasteful and competitive expenditures, 


and its constant harassment of business 
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established the principles of some de- 
sirable social reforms. We _ neither 
should, nor shall, remove from the Fed- 
eral statute books the basic legislation 
regulating the utilities, the security 
markets, communications, industrial 
relations and social security. 

The New Deal has wisely realized 
that the increasing national and inter- 
national operations of American busi- 
ness have created a need for Federal 
economic laws. But industry also has 
realized the need, and the attitude of 
industry today toward the Govern- 
ment’s program is no longer: “How 
can we fight this law?” but: “How can 
we make it workable?” 

In considering that question, we 
might think of the factors that have 
made possible the extraordinary indus- 
trial achievements of America. It seems 
to me that there are two factors of 
chief importance. First of all, the 
United States represents the greatest 
free trade area in the world. We have 
within our borders climates as different 
as if they belonged to foreign coun- 
tries; folklore and manners which vary 





Photographs: Acme (1), Harris & Ewing (1). 
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enterprise. But the system has re- 
mained essentially free. 

It is true that we have large unem- 
ployment. We must remember with 
this, though, that more people have 
more of the comforts of life here than 
anywhere else. This, of course, does not 
mean that there is not need for im- 
provement still. 

In seeking this improvement, how- 
ever, we must, even if it means slow- 
ness and delay, preserve what we have 
that is good. The elimination of abuses 
and the prevention of the operations of 
the wicked should not be our principal 
criteria of achievement. In measuring 
the success of the regulation of the 
Stock Exchange, for instance, the test 
should not be the harmony or lack of 
harmony in the relationship between 
Stock Exchange officials and regulatory 
bodies, nor the elimination of the short 
seller and market manipulator, as de- 
sirable as those objectives are. The 
test should be.whether the regulatory 
laws that we have adopted produce a 
more orderly market for the exchange 
of securities and commodities, and 
stimulate the sweetening flow of neces- 


sary capital into productive enterprise. 





Likewise, our recently adopted labor 
laws have not proven themselves mere- 
ly because they encourage collective 
bargaining, desirable as that social 
concept is. That is only an instrument 
toward an end. The real measure of 
social and labor legislation is whether 
it brings to the largest possible number 
of our citizens a higher and more regu- 
lar standard of living. Are there more 
men employed today at higher wages 
with shorter hours as a result of the 
Wagner Labor Act? Or has that Act 
produced industrial dislocations and 
unemployment? 

The continued reiteration of past 
abuses in the utility industry—the 
business about which I happen to know 
most—as a reason for more and more 
drastic regulatory laws, and the crea- 
tion of government agencies to com- 
pete with them may be, of course, po 
litically expedient. If, however, it stops 
the necessary investment of billions of 
dollars in this industry which can be 
immediately transposed into construc- 
tion activity employing hundreds of 
thousands of men, then such regula- 
tory laws should be re-examined dis- 
passionately. 

The adoption of tax laws to cause a 
wider distribution of national income 
is not proven meritorious merely be- 
cause the rich are soaked or the power- 
ful reduced. If these tax laws have 
stopped the flow of money into new 
enterprise and thus retarded the re- 
employment of our people, no worthy 
social objective is obtained by debating 
the question of the relative worthiness 
of the poor as compared with the rich. 


TAXES IN A TANGLE 


Most authorities believe that our tax 
set-up is a seriously retarding factor in 
our economy today. 

Federal taxes are now nearly twice 
what they were ten years ago and are 
among the heaviest in the world. But it 
is not only the amount of taxation 
which is harmful; it is the kind of tax. 
The present tax program penalizes the 
venture capital which makes it possible 
to expand established industries and to 
start new ones. For example, it places 
a special tax on capital gains. When- 
ever you happen to make a profit, you 
have to pay a large tax on it; whereas 
when you lose, you may deduct only a 
proportion of your losses from your 
income for tax purposes. Naturally, 
those who have such risk capital to in- 
vest have no particular incentive to 
take a chance with it, so they invest 
it in tax-exempt Government securities, 














which help us very little in -our re- 
covery program. 

This is the wrong theory of taxation. 
It punishes the enterprising investor 
and rewards the one who prefers to 
play safe. It would be more intelligent 
to tax the frozen capital instead of the 
productive money. In other words, let 
us eliminate the tax exemption now 
granted to government securities, and 
in the capital gains tax let us at least 
give the same weight to losses as we 
give to gains; and let us not make 
the income tax so high that the men 
whose money we want to use in busi- 
ness prefer not to take the risk. 


SPENDING VS. COLLECTING 


But how the Government spends its 
money is almost more important than 
how it collects it. In the 10 fiscal years 
beginning in 1930, the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent a total of 52 billion 
dollars, and for these 10 years we have 
reversed our traditional policy of pay- 
in-as-we-go and have been operating 
on a deficit. 

Now I believe that at the start of the 
depression a deficit was inevitable. 
Millions of people were thrown out of 
work. We could not let them starve, 
and the Government had to spend 
money for relief. No one criticizes this 
type of spending, provided it is effici- 
ently administered. But, once having 
tasted the power of the purse, the Gov- 
ernment has enlarged its spending ac- 
tivities to include functions not 
dreamed of in our philosophy. 

When the Government spends money 
for work that does not need to be done, 
work that produces nothing, it has sim- 
ply made the people a little poorer. 
When the Government bids for mate- 
rials and for employees in competition 
with business, or when it engages di- 
rectly in business through one of its 
many agencies, it drives the individual 
business man out. No one is foolish 
enough to believe that we can compete 
in business with the United States Gov- 
ernment; the Government does not 
have to operate at a profit; it can sub- 
sidize its losses out of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Whether directly or indirectly com- 
petitive, this spending is opposed. to 
the expansion of industry. It frightens 
capital and destroys business con- 
fidence by increasing the Government 
debt and deficit and requiring. contin- 
ued: high taxes. No one expects the 
biidget to be balanced right away, or 
the debt to be. wiped off by some fiscal 
magic. But the people’ ask for some in- 
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dication that the Government will at 
least aim for that objective. 

The same’ glandular enlargement 
that has afflicted the Government’s 
spending program has inflated its regu- 
latory activities. The New Deal proper- 
ly regulated banking, the utilities, the 
security markets and labor relations 
but it did it in such a way as to grant 
vast undefined powers to newly created 
inexperienced commissions. 

Congress may write the general law 
governing the industry, but the com- 
mission makes the rules which the in- 
dustry observes. There is no assurance 
that these rules will apply for any par- 
ticular length of time. They may 
change tomorrow. When they are 
broken, the same commissioners prose- 


more benefits for more people in less 
time than any other. 

The way out under our democratic 
system is for Government to get off 
the back of the people’s industry with 
its unscientific method of taxation, its 
arbitrary and capricious regulations 
and controls, its wasteful, extravagant 
and competitive public. expenditures, 
and its constant attack and harassment 
of business. 

If Government will but do these 
things there will be re-created a con- 
dition in which the spirit of free eco- 
nomic enterprise can flourish. We will 
recapture the dynamic quality that 
used to be this country’s outstanding 
characteristic—the quality which 
makes men with ideas start new enter- 





Let us not allow the problems of our 
national economy to be blurred or 
blinded in the discussion of the war 
abroad. Domestic recovery is essential 
to any foreign program. A nation strong 


at home is a nation respected abroad 





cute the offenders and decide the penal- 
ties. Thus, the American doctrine of a 
separation of powers has given way 
to a system in which a few men make 
the laws for industry, prosecute the 
violators of the laws and sit as judges 
over the violations. This is called per- 
sonal government. 

But business cannot successfully 
operate under a personal form of gov- 
ernment, and no one wants to take a 
chance and put his money in a busi- 
ness so regulated. Business can only 
proceed where the rules are fixed and 
are known in advance. 

We shall be faithless to our genera- 
tion and our time if we fail to consoli- 
date the gains and remedy the losses 
of the past. seven years. There is a 
need now for a calm review of the 
great reforms that have been adopted 
in this country. 

From now on, our purpose should 
not be to augment the powers of the 
State, but to increase the opportunities 
offered to the individual. We are a 
hard-headed, practical race, and we 
have chosen the enterprise system as 
our way of life, not for sentimental 
reasons, but because it has created 


prises and men with money eager to 
finance them—all to the end that there 
shall be more jobs and more goods for 
more people, and wider markets for 
the products of our farms; and all of 
these things can be done without any 
loss to the social progress we have 
achieved in the past decade, such as 
the elimination of industrial and finan- 
cial abuses, the efforts to improve the 
national wellbeing and individual se- 
curity and the awakening of the social 
conscience of the people. 

As American citizens, let us not al- 
low the problems of our national econ- 
omy be blurred or blinded in the dis- 
cussion of the ‘war abroad. Whether 
you believe in producing war materials 
for the Allies—or in building up our 
own defense—or in announcing moral 
or material embargoes against ag- 
gressor nations—clearly, any one of 
these things is futile unless the nation’s 
industries are permitted to develop 
their capacity and increase the activity 
of their operations. 

Domestic recovery is essential to 
anyone’s foreign program. For a na- 
tion strong at home is a nation re- 
spected abroad. 
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How’s Your “Idea Lab”? 


RAY GILES ‘ 








To Get More Ideas from Yourself— 


1. Have regular periods for creative thinking, and don’t allow other 
duties (or pleasures!) to interfere. One rule that works: “Mornings 


for creation, afternoons for routine.” 


2. Set delivery dates for your imagination—dates when you must 
come through with new ideas or solutions to problems. 


3. Force yourself, now and then, to overproduce in ideas. This will 
develop speed, fertility and better judgment. 





A PHOENICIAN exporter stands at the 
waterside watching one of his vessels 
sail on another trading voyage. 

As the vessel fades into the horizon, 
this big shot of another day turns to 
an associate and repeats his favorite 
maxim: “You can always get the busi- 
ness—if you have ideas!” 

Ever since, we have been telling that 
to one another. But how many busi- 
nesses or business men have Idea 
«=. Laboratories of their own? Or a tech- 
_. nique of creative thinking which can 

be used quickly and fruitfully on any 





Ray Gites is a nationally known writer who 
is also an authority on management methods. 
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kind of problem in finance, selling, 
production or personnel? 

If you want to make your imagina- 
tion function richly, you might begin 
by taking a tip from Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. This statesman set aside one day 
a week for thinking about nothing but 
expansion. 

Some years ago a New York manu- 
facturer decided to build the same 
practice into his own program, and 
he induced his salesmanager to join 
him in it. 

Every Thursday the two met at some 
place where they couldn’t be. reached 
by the office, just to think and talk 


over new ideas, all day long. Some- 


times they played golf or fished while 
exercising their imaginations; on rainy 
days they often took a room in a hotel 
to carry on. And the business began 
to thrive on the innovations they made 
because, as the president told me, “At 
last we were really giving time to our 
job of creative thinking. And since we 
felt we must make a showing for every 
day we spent away from our desks, 
ideas came in bigger volume than we’d 
ever known before.” 

Not every head of a business can 
get away one day a week. But anyone 
can, through better arrangement of his 
working hours, find more time to en- 
ter an Idea Laboratory of his own 
making. Sometimes it means only cut- 
ting off habits that waste and frustrate 
thinking, such as popping thoughtless- 
ly into the other fellow’s office to chat 
about some trifling matter, especially 
when he’s trying to start the day with 
a bang. 

To begin right with their day’s 
thinking, the executives of one large 
company have agreed on a general rule 
which they say has been very helpful: 
“Mornings for creation; afternoons for 
routine.” That rule should be more 
widely observed in business. 


IMPORTANT THINGS FIRST 


In nearly all of us, physical and 
mental energy are at their best during 
the morning. For that reason we 
shouldn’t allow the less important du- 
ties of the day to consume these pre- 
cious morning hours. Yet how often 
we do! The worship of morning mail 
often squanders freshness and energy 
which could be used to far greater 
advantage on heavier matters. Some 
organizations have a rule that only im- 
portant letters shall be attended to in 
the morning. The mass of less impor- 
tant dictation is postponed until after- 
noon, even if it means getting off the 
replies a day later. This practice of 
tackling hard tasks first and easy ones 
later should be applied to other duties 
and to nearly every kind of job. 

“Vhen you want to do your best 
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thinking, have you always a good place 
for it? 

Many so-called “private offices” are 
really public traffic centers. For this 
reason, a few business houses have, 
literally, “rooms for thought,” fur- 
nished like comfortable libraries, and 
accommodating half-a-dozen persons. 
There is no telephone to jangle an oc- 
cupant out of a promising chain of 
thought. Visitors must not speak to 
one another. Comfortable chairs are 
placed so that no occupant faces 
others. Secretaries and assistants are 
not allowed to intrude except under 
extraordinary circumstances. 


WHEN RULES DON’T WORK 


Next to having an Imagination 
Room, the best encouragement to 
creative thinking is to give it every 
reasonable’ advantage when it’s ex- 
pected to do its best. Hard and fast 
rules should not allow minds to be- 
come desk-bound and stale. The would- 
be-thinker must be free at times to 
abandon his desk and office and go 
wherever his imagination will work 
best. Service businesses which make 
their living on ideas alone recognize 
the fact that we cannot all do our best 
thinking under identical conditions 
and allow reasonable latitude to em- 
ployees in their hours, places for work 
and surroundings. 

In a certain textile business, a 
brand-new problem arose which had to 
be solved within three days. After a 
brief discussion about it, five execu- 
tives and department heads were told 
to do absolutely as they liked while 
trying to get the answer. 

They scattered. One went home, sat 
alone and awake all night, thinking 
and drinking black coffee. Two mem- 
bers of the sales department felt they'd 
do their best thinking in a nearby 
town while talking with the kind of 
merchants who were involved in the 
problem. The fourth secluded himself 
in his club. Only the fifth remained in 
his office, locking the door and refus- 
ing to answer the telephone. Such free- 
dom must be allowed and even en- 
couraged at times, if the best solutions 
are to come to our business problems. 

In some places imagination func- 
tions poorly because of inadequate 
contact and understanding between de- 
partments. You may need to know the 
other fellow’s special difficulties before 
ideas for your own department can be 
made sound and workable. 





Photographs: Ewing Galloway (2). 
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And our conferences! They always 
ought to be creative, but how often 
they degenerate into sob sessions over 
the dreadful problems we have to face! 

A manufacturer in Rochester, N. Y., 
tells me of a simple change in at- 
titude which greatly improved the 
idea-output of his staff. 

“Salesmen aren’t the only ones who 
offer wild alibis for their failures,” he 
laughed. “You should hear executives 


have a competition among us to see 
who can prove himself the best crea- 
tive thinker.” 

That experience offers friendly coun- 
sel to the individual as well as to any 
business as a whole. Don’t bog down 
in self-pity over your difficulties; sub- 
stitute, resolutely, the creative ap- 
proach, “Sure! Of course it’s a prob- 
lem! But some day someone will solve 
it. Why not me? And why not now?” 








To Get More Ideas from Your Staff— 


1. Prove you really welcome ideas by showing appreciation, even 


when suggestions are not usable. 


2. Allow a lot of freedom in times when problems are pressing, for 
everybody doesn’t think best under identical conditions. 


3. If possible, provide an “imagination room” for those who need 
quiet and privacy for concentrated thinking. 





when they get going on their troubles! 
I suppose everyone likes to think he’s 
a martyr, and that was the trouble 
with our monthly meetings of depart- 
ment heads a few years back. Some- 
how they’d become mere competitions 
where each fellow tried to prove his 
job was harder than anyone else’s. It 
got so bad that I stopped the meetings. 

“After a while, however, I resumed 
them, but with an important provision. 
No one would be allowed to talk about 
his problems unless he also told just 
what he was doing—or trying to do— 
to solve them. After that he could ask 
for suggestions. This change has 
worked wonders for us, for now we 


We do not always expect enough 
from ourselves. We should set delivery 
dates for our imagination, expect ideas 
on schedule, demand the fulfillment of 
promises made to ourselves. Almost 
any portrait painter or novelist will 
tell you that he often does his best 
work when a delivery date is specified. 
Even operatic masterpieces have been 
composed in jig-time because they had 
to be done for a specified opening 
night. So it is not surprising that some 
of the best business thinking has been 
done when working against time. 

In one of the most fertile manage- 
ments in the United States, the execu- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MATTHEW N. 
CHAPPELL 


The 1940 class faces a war- 
torn world. How well they 
lead in the troubled years 
ahead depends on how wisely 
you break them in today 


“Can you tell me why these college 
boys are such kids today? 

“Smart? Of course they’re smart. 
But they’re not men. 

“We take a dozen or so of them into 
our plants every year and the biggest 
job we have is to make them grow up. 
We spend thousands of dollars trying 
to make them useful, and when we get 
them to the point where they can take 
some responsibility, as likely as not 
they quit and go with one of our com- 
petitors.” 

My friend, Mr. Jackson, was dis- 
coursing at length upon what is becom- 
ing a perennial problem about this 
time of the year. His company needs 
these young men with an extensive 
technical training; but he finds that 
fitting them to make a contribution to 
the company welfare is an expensive 
and uncertain procedure. Because the 
results of his company’s efforts “to 
make them grow up” produce such 
poor results, Mr. Jackson is prone to 
blame the boys or the colleges or the 
“modern age.” 

Now, it is quite true that the colleges 
do not perform some of the functions 
for which they are designed. And it is 
equally true that college graduates are 
not completely prepared for adult life 

But it is also true that many execu- 
tives have no more understanding of 
the limitations and needs of the college 





MatrHew N. Cuapre.t, Ph.D., is staff psy- 
chologist of C. E. Hooper, Inc.; a staff mem- 
ber of the Columbia University department 
of psychology; author of a best-selling book, 
In the Name of Common Sense, and of Back 
to Self-Reliance. 
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graduate than has the boy himself. As 
a result, the college graduate entering 
the company is sometimes subjected to 
a “curative” process that is as stupid 
as it is misdirected. The measures used 
in Mr. Jackson’s company to make the 
boys “grow up” are reminiscent of the 
trial by ordeal used in the Middle 
Ages. They are based on the assump- 
tion that the boys are afflicted with a 
shameful defect; that they are to blame 
for it; and that the ordeal will either 
kill them or cure them. 

As often as not, the method disgusts 
the young man and makes him shift to 
another company. Even when this does 
not happen, the procedure is still very 
costly in terms of loyalty to the com- 
pany. 

The dilemma in which many college 
graduates find themselves, some of its 
causes, and some of the things em- 


ployers should do about it, are illus- 
trated by the experience of Ralph 
Chase, a young man who had joined 
Mr. Jackson’s company three months 
before he came to my attention. 

Chase, a tall handsome boy of 22 
years, had been graduated with honors 
from a good engineering school. His 
parents had given him “every advan- 
tage” —that is to say, he was reared to 
be a contented, happy child rather 
than to be an adult. In school and col- 
lege he learned easily from books and 
lectures. But never in his life was he 
allowed to get into a situation where 
he had to work his way out through 
his own efforts. He had never had a 
job or any real responsibility. 


INFLATED, LIKE MOST 


At college he acquired an inflated 
conception of his grasp on the prob- 
lems of life, just as most college men 
do. His social adjustment was negli- 
gible. Of course, he got along well with 
his fellow students in college; but he 
acquired a disdainful attitude towards 
labor. This was not expressed openly, 
but as with all college men brought up 
without the elevating influence of hard 
labor, Chase’s social adjustment to 120 
million Americans was pitiful. 

Immediately after graduation he 
went with Mr. Jackson’s company. 
Here he was put on a pick-and-shovel 
job as the first step in his “seasoning.” 
When Mr. Jackson sent him to me 
three months later, Chase was an emo- 
tional wreck. His earlier confidence in 
himself and in his ability to become a 
good engineer had turned to chagrin 
and despair. 

Just one hour a week for four weeks 
was needed to get Chase properly ad- 
justed to his task. Every bit of the 
work I did with him could be and 
should be done in the personnel office 
of every company employing college 
men. 

The first step necessary in such a 
program is the recognition of an obvi- 
ous fact: The young men coming out 
of our colleges today are made of just 
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as good stuff as any other generation 
that ever lived. But they are different 
from earlier generations, because their 
training and experience have been dif- 
ferent. 

The college boy of today has far 
more knowledge than former genera- 
tions had at so early an age. Therein 
lies his desirability—even though this 
knowledge is largely of an abstract 
and theoretical nature. 

But there is a vast difference be- 
tween knowledge and skill. A boy in 
college, withdrawn from the world, 
cannot acquire the skills or habits that 
another boy may acquire who goes out 
in the world to make his own way in- 
stead of going to college. While the 
latter boy is acquiring skill in the art 
of taking care of himself in the work- 
ing world, the boy pursuing knowledge 
gets four more years of practice in de- 
pending upon others to make a living 
for him. This is the handicap that im- 
presses employers so strongly. 

The second step is making clear to 
the young man that his life goes into 
a new and very different phase when 
he takes a job. Until that time he has 
been the center of the universe, every- 
thing has been designed for his benefit, 
his needs and wishes have been of pri- 
mary importance. But in the world of 
work, his needs and wishes are secon- 
dary to the good of an organization. His 
efforts must now be directed, not in his 
own interests, but in the interests of the 
group with which he has allied himself 
to gain this adult attitude when he has 
had so many years of practice in see- 
ing his world revolve about him. He 
has naturally begun to believe that he 
is a person of outstanding importance. 
Young Chase was a typical example. 
Having a somewhat exalted view of his 
importance, he could not conceive that 
any real benefit could be derived from 
doing a good day’s work with a pick 
and shovel. After all, he was going to 
make his living as an engineer, not as 
a laborer. So he “soldiered” on the 
job. It was at this point that his 
troubles started. : 

The third step is making clear to the 
young man that an engineer, or any- 
one else who is later going to have 
workmen under him, must first acquire 
an adequate social adjustment to them. 
The purpose of putting Chase on the 
pick-and-shovel job was to enable him 
to acquire a real understanding of a 
class of men with whom he had had 
but little experience. But—the com- 
pany didn’t tell him that. It just hand- 
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ed him a pick and shovel, and let it 
go at that. 

Chase was as unadjusted and awk- 
ward in his association with workmen 
as they would have been among his 
friends. He saw no purpose in his 
work. Discouraged, he failed to pull 
his weight on the job, and the men be- 
gan to regard him as a kid of whom 
little was to be expected. The work- 
men’s failure to be impressed by the 
importance Chase believed his educa- 
tion bestowed upon him, and the fail- 
ure of his attempts to combat their at- 
titude, finally brought him to despair. 


POISE COMES WITH PRACTICE 


One adjusts to workmen most read- 
ily if one is a workman. Before the 
gang would consider Chase as one of 
themselves and treat him as such, he 
had to forget about his importance, get 
in the ditch with both feet and do a 
decent laborer’s work. But again, no 
one told him. 

Poise in any situation is a skill that 
must be attained through practice. We 
all lack poise in situations with which 


we are totally unfamiliar. But as we 
encounter the situation frequently and 
become familiar with all its aspects, 
our poise increases. 

Before he was put on the right path, 
Chase had avoided entering into the 
laboring situation. But from that time 
on, he sought the association of the 
workmen on every legitimate occasion, 
bearing in mind that his lack of poise 
with the men was a natural result of 
the situation he had previously cre- 
ated. Before long, Chase made his ad- 
justment, and acquired both poise in 
the ditch and the friendship and re- 
spect of the workmen. 

Literally thousands of Chases enter 
industry every year, Many of them 
never get squared away and represent 
a serious loss both economically and 
in terms of brain power. Just a little 
attention to the fundamentals of hu- 
man relations in industry, and to the 
training needs of the college graduate, 
will create a more effective staff and 
develop more men capable of taking 
greater responsibility. And that kind 
of man will be needed in the future. 


... but don’t pull your punches 


SPEAKING recently before the. Sales 
Executives Club: of New York, Walter 
Hoving, president of Lord & Taylor 
(New York department store), de- 
clared that business owes an obligation 
to the country and to itself to give 
more attention to graduate job-seekers. 

Urging members to meet this new 
obligation, he said: “Industry has 
made tremendous strides from the 
standpoint of machinery, but it is pro- 
ducing too many misfits. A little more 
attention to beginners, however, might 
well correct the situation.” 

A move to give students a more real- 
istic picture of business operations be- 
fore they even leave college was also 
gaining ground last month. The Uni- 
versity of Rochester, for example, in- 
vited leading business executives to 
come to the university, and, pulling no 
punches, tell students about the rough 
road that lay ahead of them. 

Sick and tired of hearing commence- 
ment speakers tell graduates how to go 
out into the world and lick it, U. of 
R.’s_ President Dr. Alan Valentine 
said: “The time has come to stop feed- 
ing college men fine phrases.” 

Though worried by new problems of 


their own, a lot of top executives re- 
sponded to the call. Some of them: 
Owen D. Young, chairman emeritus of 
General Electric Co.; Arthur G. Hoad- 
ley, president, Middle Western division 
of Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.; 
Albert Sobey, director of General 
Motors; David Sarnoff, president of 
RCA; David M. Goodrich, chairman 
of B. F. Goodrich Co.; Langbourne M. 
Williams Jr., president of Freeport 
Sulphur Co. 

Frankly, informally, these business 
heads told students what would be re- 
quired of them when they stepped out 
into the business world. It was no rosy 
picture they drew. 

Students were warned: 

1. Don’t shun the lowly job. Be pre- 
pared to do a lot of things you don’t 
like to do, and a lot of things you 
don’t have to do. 

2. Don’t look for opportunities. 
Make them. There is no place for men 
who are unable to contribute some- 
thing toward the solution of industry’s 
problems. 

3. Don’t be afraid to make honest 
mistakes. All progress is a matter of 
trial and error. 
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Individualize Your Selling 


And here are 25 ways to get that all-important element into your selling effort 


1. UNDERSTAND your prospect’s line 
of business. The differences between 
lines of business are important. Know 
what they are and fit your selling talk 
to the problems of your prospect’s 
particular line. 


2. Understand your prospect’s own 
special problems. Find out what they 
are in a pre-approach, or ask him to 
tell you, or watch for the indications 
of them. Then talk straight at them. 


3. Study the prospect’s personality. 
Adapt your sales talk to him, his tem- 
perament, his limitations, his point of 
view, his type and kind. 


4. Use the circumstances of the mo- 
ment to get closer to your prospect. 
He has just finished with a fussy cus- 
tomer; maybe it’s raining; perhaps 
there’s been a fire near by. Seize the 
incident to make a point, dramatize it 
for a good opening, individualized. 


5. Open a sales talk with a casual 
object rather than mere talk. Hold 
something in your hand and make a 
point about it. Or merely straighten 
out a display, or do any other concrete 


thing. 


6. Personalize any sample or novel- 
ty presentation. Avoid any sign of mass 
standardized solicitation. If you are 
giving away a novelty pencil, stick it 
in the prospect’s pocket yourself; hang 
up a calendar yourself; if it is a goods 
sample, open the can or package your- 


self. 


7. Watch your voice inflections, to 
prevent a sing-song tone recognizable 
as a standardized argument. Interject 





J. Georce Freperick, president of the Busi- 
ness Bourse, is an expert on selling methods, 
author of Modern Salesmanship and of 
Modern Salesmanagement. 
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occasional ordinary remarks. Use sim- 
ple words, natural to your personality. 


8. Mention the prospect’s name fre- 
quently. No single thing contributes 
more to the sense of a definitely in- 
dividualized sales argument. 


9. Ask plenty of questions. The 
strategic value is twofold: To make 
your prospect think along guided 
lines; to secure information for a more 
individualized sales argument. 


10. Let your prospect talk. When he 
talks he is giving himself away—giv- 
ing the salesman ammunition for a 
more closely focused argument. 


1l. Know your local differences. 
What goes in the South is all wrong 
for New England; and differences be- 
tween counties, or between points in 
one city, can be just as important. Ad- 
just your sales argument to them. 


12. Be helpful. Seize any opportun- 
ity to advise or assist your prospect, 
even on matters not directly connected 
with your selling. 


13. See that the word you is plen- 
tifully sprinkled into your sales talk, 
so that it seems personalized. 


14. Work out your case in figures. 
Right before the prospect’s eyes, do 
some calculations based on figures ap- 
plicable to him or from his own 
records, which are undeniable. 


15. Where appropriate to the pros- 
pect, use a more or less familiar, in- 
timate, easy manner, in order to make 
you both feel comfortable and at home. 


16. Use illustrations and examples 
from the prospect’s own experience. 
Ask for the needed information if you 
haven’t it. 


17. If you use testimonials, let them 
be from people known individually to 
your prospect. 


18. When you promise selling help 
to a retailer, emphasize help that 
touches his store individually, not 
mere general help. Show the circula- 
tion in his neighborhood of the media 


in which your company advertises. 


19. Use your ingenuity to develop 
individual differences in your pros- 
pect’s situation, then use them as a 
peg for individualized sales argument. 


20. Let your prospect select the an- 
gle. Give him a chance—by looking at 
your sales kit, samples, etc.—to in- 
dicate the individual angle in which he 
is interested. 


21. Make advance appointments. By 
so doing, you know the name of the 
person in advance—a definitely in- 
dividualizing factor. 


22. If possible, make your prospect 
call on you. The sales talk to a pros- 
pect who comes to your hotel or other 
appointment place is always far more 


individualized than when you call. 


23. Make a friend of the prospect, 
for this means a highly individualized 
approach. The best road to such 
friendships is that of genuine cordial- 
ity and interest. 


24. Put your prospect under some 
obligation to you if possible. Watch 
for favors you can do him. Special 
courtesy of manner in itself puts a 
prospect under some slight obligation. 


25. Go to your prospect with a 
proposition that really fits his needs. 
This is the most thoroughgoing form 
of individualized selling. Be sure you 
use it. 
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JE LIVE IN A WORLD OF GLORIOUS LIGHT 


peaks lop” 


HROUGH the ages light has meant so much to 
man. It has been to him a symbol of beauty, 
freedom and health. Its absence means ugliness, poor 


living conditions, lack of progress. 


Today, with homes, schools, offices, factories, 
libraries and hospitals bathed in light, we hardly ap- 
preciate that a scant six decades ago, at the dawn of 
the electrical age, our light depended on flickering 
candles, oil lamps, gas, and even the glow of the 
kitchen stove. 


Millions are still living in the United States who 
can remember when there were no electric lights at 
all. Today, thanks to inventive genius and a plentiful 


year more electrified homes join in the fight to light 
up the dark corners. 


COPPER—Metal of Progress 

Edison’s invention of the incandescent lamp in 1879 
and the building of the first central station in 1882 
coincided with the developmetit of the great copper 
ore bodies at Butte, Montana. Were it.not that these 
new mines made copper available in: abundance for 
the expansion of electrical services, the growth of 
electricity and the, progress of American civilization 
would have been immeasurably. retarded. 

Essential though copper is today to every activity of 
modern man, much advancement lies ahead. Through 
eOatinued research and constantly iniproving methods 


supply of copper, countless’ miles of wires AY °%, Of fabrication, copper will further fulfill 
carry light throughout the land. And each Ansbonph its destiny as the Metal of Progress. —_4o303 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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New Boop. 

Among the very oldest enterprises 
in the New World is the du Pont fam- 
ily business. It was inaugurated here 
in the early 1800’s when Irenee Eleu- 
there du Pont left the disturbed Old 
World. He was a master powder-maker. 

The du Pont family have proved 
“friends in need” oftener than once 
during America’s history. 

Generation after generation of du 
Ponts has piloted this vital enterprise. 
Like everything human, it has had its 
ups and downs, depending partly upon 
national conditions, partly upon the 
ability of the family member at 
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New York; became a United States 
Senator; gave Delaware a unique 
system of highways. 

So far as I can recall from memory, 
nobody but a du Pont has since then 
been president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., until the other day, 
when W. S. Carpenter was picked for 
that eminent post. 

The successive du Pont helmsmen 
have been the scholarly, gentlemanly, 
public-spirited Pierre S. du Pont (70) ; 
his brother, Irenee du Pont (64), ar- 
dent golfer, who didn’t choose to carry 
the company responsibilities long; 
Lammot du Pont, serious-minded, 
industrious, acutely conscious of the 
social responsibilities of executives. 

At 60, he is voluntarily relinquish- 
ing the presidential helm to Walter 
Samuel Carpenter Jr. (52), explaining 
that the company always has favored 
the right kind of fresh blood, that 
Carpenter is “in the prime of mana- 
gerial life, of proven ability and extra- 
ordinary energy.” 

What manner of man is the newly- 
selected head of this historic, farflung 
enterprise? When I asked that ques- 


tion, here is the answer I received: 








Wa tter S. CARPENTER Jr. 


“Mr. Carpenter has worked for no 
other company. He left Cornell after 
three-and-a-half years to join the com- 
pany, in 1907. His first job was a very 
minor one in the purchasing depart- 
ment. In two years he was promoted 
to the development division where, 
step by step, he advanced until he be- 
came its director, in 1919. In 1930, 
he was made a vice-president, also 
chairman of the finance committee. 

“Slight, polite, with prematurely 
grey hair, he regards himself as a 
plain, ordinary business man. He puts 





the helm. 

The first du Pont helmsman I 
knew, a quarter of a century ago, 
was the go-getting, two-fisted, dev- 
il-may-care, herculean T. Coleman 
du Pont, who, taking held when 
things were at a low ebb, devel- 
oped the enterprise enormously: 
“T thought, I talked, I dreamed 
business,” he told me, in explana- 
tion of his successful upbuilding 
of the organization. 

A restless, effervescent, dynamic 
character, he later sought new 
fields. He was the creator of the 
mammoth Equitable Building in 





Pierre S. pu Pont 
ALTon (“Pete”) Jones, Cities Service 
Witt LeEncEL, literary agent 


W. C. D’Arcy, St. Louis 


Jupce AppLeTton, General Electric 


in a long day, and his quick, 
athletic step reflects his quiet effi- 
ciency. Rank and file employees, 
as well as high-ups, come under 
the spell of his quick smile, his 
forward-looking ideas. 

“When he finds time, which is 
not often, he plays a modest game 
of golf.” 


CONGRATULATIONS to Henry Ford 
on his National Farm Youth Foun- 
dation. 


I pity ANY fellow who doesn’t en- 
joy fishing. When I called up two 
(Continued on page 4A) 











Jim Farley, snapshotted among a bunch of what ho called “Economic Royalists.” He claimed, “I am an Economic Royalist myself, since I run 
one of the biggest businesses in America, the U. S. Post Office.” Left to right, when Farley addressed the Sales Executives Club of New 
York: John D. Ewing, Shreveport (La.) Times; C. C. Carr, advertising manager, Aluminum Co. of America; Postmaster General James A. 


Farley; Editor of Forses 
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The 3 Choices of Mr. X 


An explanation of 
one of the most important provisions 
in your life insurance policy 


, ner en OF YEARS AGO, Mr. X 


bought a life insurance policy from Met- 
ropolitan. 


Recently, Mr. X and his wife reviewed 
his policy. They wanted to refresh their 
memory concerning the benefits they 
would receive if, for some unforeseen rea- 
son, Mr. X should decide not to main- 
tain his policy in force any longer. 


They knew, of course, that from their 
premium payments a “cash value” had 
been built up in Mr. X’s policy. Usually 
such a cash value is available after the 
second or third year the policy has been 
in force—except in the case of Term poli- 
cies. 

Mr. X and his wife found that if pre- 
mium payments were discontinued, he 
would have three choices—three ways in 
which he might take advantage of his 
cash value... 


” les a ~ 
a SHOULD | TAKE 
A CASH 


SETTLEMEN ref 





1. Mr. X might elect to take his cash 
value. 


If Mr. X should decide that, because of 
changed circumstances, he no longer 
needed the protection afforded by his life 
insurance, he could, if he wished, take an 
immediate cash settlement. 


If his policy happened to be an Ordi- 
nary policy and was five or more years 
old, he might prefer to have the money 
paid out under one of the so-called “Op- 
tional Modes of Settlement.” This would 
provide him with an income for life or for 
a certain number of years—the payments 
to begin immediately, or later in life. 


2. Mr. X might elect to retain his pres- 
ent type of insurance, paid-up for a re- 
duced amount. 


Let us suppose that Mr. X, for some rea- 
son beyond his control, should find him- 


self unable to keep on paying his pre- 
miums—but still wished insurance pro- 
tection. 


SHOULD | KEEP wy 
PRESENT TYPE OF 
INSURANCE-PAID-UP 


FORA eg) 
AMOUNT? 
a al 


——— 
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In that case, Mr. X would find that he 
could get fu''y paid-up insurance for 
whatever amount his cash value, used in 
this way, would provide. He would need 
to pay no further premiums. 


On the other hand, Mr. X might feel 
that he had need of greater protection 
for the immediate future than this choice 
offers him. In that case, he would have 
still a third option... 


SHOULD 1 TAKE 
PAID-UP 
TERM INSURANCE ? 
Dies [ 
SQ , %, ~ 
ee 
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3. Mr. X might elect to apply his cash 
value to provide Paid-Up Term Insur- 
ance—which would remain in force for 
a limited period. 

By thus using his cash value, Mr. X could 
continue as much protection as possible 
in force, in the form of paid-up Term in- 
surance. This protection would continue 
in force for as long a period as his cash 
value, used in this way, would cover. 






* * * 


If Mr. X should decide not to maintain 
his policy in force any longer, could he 
reinstate it at some future date if he is 
still insurable? Yes, at any time—provid- 
ing he had not taken his cash surrender 
value, or, if he had converted it into 


Paid-Up Term Insurance, the period of 


this insurance had not expired. 





Mr. X would, of course, have to pay 
all back premiums with interest. Any 
loan outstanding against his policy, to- 
gether with interest, could either be re- 
paid in cash, or be continued against his 
reinstated policy. 


The case of Mr. X indicates the care 
that is taken in writing your policy, to 
make certain that you will be-protected 
if you find you are unable to: continue 
your present insurance policy in force. 


But, obviously, only the person who 
keeps his life insurance in force-until its 
maturity, can be sure of achieving the 
full benefits for which he planned when 
he purchased his policy. 


Because all the provisions in your pol- 
icy are vitally important—not only to 
you but to those for whose benefit you 
purchased the insurance—it will be well 
worth your while to take the time to read 
your policy carefully, if you have not 
done so recently. 





COPYRIGHT 1940-— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 26 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. In 
Canada the privileges outlined in this advertise- 
ment must be exercised in conformance with the 
laws concerning the rights of beneficiaries in the 
various Provinces. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
ey 
vee 
Frederick H. Ecker, : 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, j 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 
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Handbooks Can Be Helpful 


— if they give employees a clear-cut picture of 


company policy, as well as the rules that direct it 


Too FEW COMPANIES give their em- 
ployees handbooks containing a state- 
ment of fundamental labor-relations 
policies. 

And of those that do issue some sort 
of handbook, too many limit their 
manuals to rules and regulations, with 
perhaps a little about company welfare 
service and employees’ voluntary ac- 
tivities added on. 

At least, this is the verdict of com- 
panies which are using the newer type 
of employee handbook. For they have 
found important public relations and 
industrial relations values in their 
manuals, have found them a _ well- 
proved method of starting new em- 
ployees out right and of keeping old 
employees going right. 

The employee handbook, latest mod- 
el, is no mere book of rules introduced 
by a word of welcome to the new em- 
ployee. It may cuntain a good deal 
more than that. Most important, it al- 
ways contains a clear-cut statement of 
the company’s fundamental policies in 
its relations with employees. This state- 
ment is virtually a magna charta of in- 
dustrial relations, not wrested from the 
company but issued freely after thor- 
ough consideration by the manage- 
ment. 


DONT BE HAZY 


Objections have been made that 
“We don’t want to pin ourselves down 
on such matters.” But companies which 
have pinned down their labor policies 
in black and white answer that other- 
wise you leave a hazy situation which 
is a breeder of suspicion and uncer- 
tainty, and may create serious trouble 
in the long run. 

Companies using the newer type of 
handbook are very definite in their 





Hersert E. FLeMInc is a retired business 


executive who now reports on management 
trends. 
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commitments. In its Employees’ Guide- 
book, Eastman Kodak for example in- 
cludes a “Code of Industrial Relations” 
describing and defining 19 points of 
employee-relations policy: Wages; 
hours; working conditions; safety; 
employment stability; paid vacations; 
profit sharing; life insurance, retire- 
ment and disability benefits; illness al- 
lowance; freedom of discussion with 
management; improvements in meth- 
ods and processes; hiring ages; pro- 
motion; lay-offs and re-employment; 
medical service; savings and home fi- 
ancing; educational assistance; ap- 
prentice training; and employee co- 
operation. The Eastman handbook also 
describes employee activities and lists 
13 plant and office rules. 


TIME WELL SPENT 


In some cases, companies with many 
scattered plants publish their rule 
books and their industrial codes sepa- 
rately, because the code applies to all 
plants while local variations are neces- 
sary in rules and regulations. 

One company with a separate hand- 
book on fundamental labor relations 
policies is General Foods. Its contents 
include statements on organization and 
administration; employment; hours of 
work; compensation for services; 
working conditions; and retirement, 
insurance and vacation plans. Clearing 
preliminary drafts of the handbook 
through the organization required 
three months; but it was time well 
spent, the company believes, because it 
made certain that the statement would 
be understood when it was given to 
employees. 

Another important point is the back- 
ing given to the policies. A foreword 
in the General Foods booklet states 
that every executive “will be held re- 
sponsible for the sincere and effective 
execution” of ‘’:e policies. For failing 


to do that, some supervisors have been 
let out, which has strengthened the 
confidence of employees in the com- 
pany’s personnel policies. 

At bottom, employee handbooks 
have the same purpose as employee 
magazines and annual reports for em- 
ployees—to promote understanding by 
providing a definite basis for it. 


STICK TO FUNDAMENTALS 


In more detail, executives of com- 
panies which are using the new type of 
manual report that their values in- 
clude: 

1. Acquainting new employees with 
company labor policies and customs, 
procedures and rules. 

2. Giving old employees definite ref- 
erence standards. 

3. Improving supervision, prevent- 
ing discrimination and promoting 
prompt settlement of grievances. 

4. Promoting mutual understanding, 
confidence, goodwill and co-operation. 

5. Driving home to everyone in 
management his responsibility to see 
that personnel policies are carried out 
faithfully and that rules are enforced 
impartially. 

6. Aiding in collective bargaining. 

7. Promoting efficiency by attract- 
ing desirable workmen and keeping 
them satisfied. 

8. Clarifying management’s own 
ideas of its goals in employer-employee 
relations. 

The new model of employee hand- 
book which brings all these benefits is 
one more expression by leaders in 
management of a fundamental fact: 
That to succeed, they must not only 
make sales to customers and pay divi- 
dends to stockholders; but also, even 
before those ends, they must deserve 
and maintain good relations with em- 
ployees. 
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so easy to understand that you can 
figure your own “deal” —based on the 
amount of time you want, and the 
amount you wish to pay monthly. 


Then you'll see that this “Open Book” 
plan is the convenient, low cost way 
to buy your new car on time. 


So send the coupon today and get 
your “figuring chart”! Learn how 
easy it is to figure the costs . . . and the 
savings . . . yourself! 


HOUSANDS of prospective car buyers 

have received copies of this General 
Motors Instalment Plan “figuring chart”— 
and thousands more are currently sending 
in requests for them. 









For, with this chart you can know, before 


Tene, bey) ae 
Dug "hoy, You 
oy yo 
Open Book 
Ls : 


you buy, the exact cost of financing and in- h 7 if, a . 
surance for your new car—and what com- WSL Wet PLAN 


plete insurance protection you get. And it’s {| © 


NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 





GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway, New York x 


Please send copy of the GMAC Payment Chart 
for car checked below. 


OC CHEVROLET CO) PONTIAC OC OLDSMOBILE 
0) BuIcK () LA SALLE 0 CADILLAC 


Name. 





Address. 





City 





County. State. U.S.A. 








This plan is available only through dealers in CHEVROLET © PONTIAC © OLDSMOBILE © BUICK ® LA SALLE and CADILLAC cars 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The properties of the Company and its subsidiaries 
constitute an interconnected system, located entirely 
within the State of California and operated by a 
single management. For more than twenty-eight years 
operations have been subject to regulation by the 
California State Railroad Commission. 


The Company operates electric generating plants 
having an installed capacity of 1,743,926 horsepower 
and is one of the largest producers and distributors 
of electricity in the United States. It also ranks 


among the major distributors of natural gas in the 
country. On March 31, 1940, electric customers num- 
bered 902,487, gas customers 638,155, and water 
and steam customers 12,227. 


In the year ended March 31, 1940, 71.0% of op- 
erating revenues were derived from sales of electric 
energy, 27.8% from sales of gas, and 1.2% from 
minor activities. The well diversified character of 
the Company’s business tends to stabilize earnings 
and also to permit of economical operation. 








SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND DIVIDENDS ON CAPITAL STOCKS 











Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income - - - - - $108,306,502 $102,542,587 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision 
for Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and 
Pensions - - - - - - - - : - - 64,701 802 62,083,756 
Gueiassme <« © © © «© «© s » » @ GRAN $ 40,458,831 
Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions - ° 12,655,255 12,238,232 
Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax - - $ 30,949,445 $ 28,220,599 
Provision for Federal Income Tax - - - - - - . 4,917,285 4,464,396 
Net Income to Surplus - - - - - . - $ 26,032,160 x 23,756,203 
Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by Public, etc. : - 1,600 142,654 
Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company - $ 26,030,560 $ 23,613,549 
Dividends on Preferred Stock : - - ° . - 7,909,821 7,758,827 
Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock’ - - - - $ 18,120,739 $ 15,854,722 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period’ - 6,261,271 6,261,270 
Earned per Share of Common Stock’ - - - - - - $2.89 $2.53 
RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 
Gross Sales of Sales of 
Year Ended Operating Electricity Gas Number of 
Dec. 31 Revenue K.W.H. Cubic Feet Stockholders 
1932 - - - $ 85,058,617 2,932,003,000 34,594,302,000 95,483 
1933 84,596,084 2,940,605,000 39,802,857,000 96,824 
1934 87,555,480 3,269,116,000 41,074,683,000 96,225 
1935 92,084,934 3,303,312,000 48,686,774,000 92,670 
1936 - - - - 95,333,336 3,696,378,000 53,439,510,000 90,263 
1937 -° - - -+ 100,443,116 3,935,803,000 59,531,331,000 92,704 
1988 - - - - 101,424,595 3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 95,985 
19389 - - - 107,175,353 4,409,568,000 69,934,787,000 95,784 


12 Months to 
Mareh 31, 1940 











James B. Brack, San Francisco 
ALLEN L. Cuickerinc, San Francisco 
Joun P. Cocuian, San Francisco 

W. W. Crocker, San Francisco 

P. M. Downinc, San Francisco 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James F. Focarty, New York 

D. H. Foote, San Francisco 

Hersert C. Freeman, New York 
Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco 
Cuas. K. McIntosn, San Francisco 





12 Months to 
March 31, 1939 


Joun D. McKek, San Francisco 
C. O. G. Miter, San Francisco 
Henry D. Nicuo ts, San Francisco 
Srias H. Pater, San Francisco 
A. Emory Wisnon, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 


245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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Put It In Writing 


JOHN K. CRIPPEN 


Concise, orderly reports are a tre- 
mendously potent business force. In- 
numerable instances of industrial suc- 
cesses are directly traceable to the 
orderly habits developed by “thinking 
on paper.” 

There is a big opportunity for de- 
partment heads, managers, even fore- 
men to profit from the advantages of 
this form of thought-communication. 
It minimizes over-statement, careless, 
loose thinking, and haphazard plan- 
ning. The author Blakely neatly sum- 
marized the basic value of reports 
when he wrote: “The habit of com- 
mitting our thoughts to writing is a 
powerful means of expanding the 
mind, and producing a logical and 
systematic arrangement of our views 
and opinions.” 

The soundly logical, but simple rules 
which make reports worthwhile in- 
clude: 

A report is a statement of facts. 
Therefore, stick to facts as closely as 
possible. Minimize personal opinions, 
and label them as such. 

A report must be orderly. Present, 
in logical, natural sequence, all facts 
pertinent to your subject. Tie your 
paragraphs together closely. Progress 
naturally from one topic to the next 
related topic. 

Be authoritative. Quote experts to 
verify your claims. 

Adopt the “you” attitude. Avoid the 
first person as much as possible. Ad- 
dress the man or men to whom the 
report is directed. Talk their language. 
Don’t be high-hat, or obsequious. 

Don’t be a “weaver.” It won’t pay 
to digress from your main subject. It 
will pay to adhere closely to one, and 
only one subject. (And, by the way, 
label the first page of your report with 
that subject.) 

Don’t editorialize. Avoid giving 
foregone conclusions, or attempting to 
do the other fellow’s thinking for him. 
Let him interpret the facts in accord- 
ance with his way of thinking. Give 
the facts in his language, follow his 


line of reasoning. 





Joun K. Crippen is advertising manager of 
Bantam Bearings Corp., and author of many 
books and articles on business subjects. 


Build up to a climax. Your main, 
big story must be the culmination of 
all facts and ideas presented. Simply 
present a series of pertinent facts, all 
of which lead up to the final, clinching 
argument, the “grand finale.” 

Never write a purposeless report. 
If there is no evident purpose, there 
should be no report. Each report 
should be aimed at a definite, main 
objective. 

Plan your report carefully. Outline 
it. Follow a definite pattern, allowing 
the related facts and ideas to fall into 
the most natural line of progression. 
For example: To sell another execu- 
tive on a certain time-study method, 
you might begin by discussing the 
present method. Then, by way of com- 
parison, you might describe a plan 
similar to the one you advocate as 
used in another company. Your next 
step might be to show how it has low- 


ered costs in the other plant. Then, 
perhaps, might come information on 
the probable costs of adopting the 
plan. Total computed savings over a 
definite period of time, then a resume 
of the advantages—as a reason for 
adoption—might be your conclusion. 

Don’t use long-winded sentences. 
“They” won’t read them. 

Don’t be over-technical. If address- 
ing technicians, use technical language 
(if you are familiar with it). But 
otherwise, don’t use words or expres- 
sions that might not be understood. 
Define briefly those you must use. By 
all means, avoid a display of jargon. 

Make your report easy to read. Be- 
gin each new topic with a new page. 
Use headlines above each topic. In 
long reports, sum up foregoing ma- 
terial before launching into your con- 
clusion. Keep phraseology and style 
uniform. And avoid monotony by 
breaking up the solid type of the page 
with occasional listings, “staggered” 
sentences and other devices. 

Use charts and graphs where need- 
ed. Sometimes a picture of a fact is 
worth a thousand words. 

One other suggestion: Good reports 
—like good books—are never written. 
They are re-written. 








mental progress— 


40 WaLL STREET 








Public Utilities 


providing America’s millions with the vital daily necessities 
of living, stand pre-eminent as the institutions ever march- 


ing forward in the cause of human, industrial and govern- 


It has been our privilege for many years to place our 
research and manufacturing resources at the disposal of 


these institutions and companies. . 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


“Copper From Mine to Market” 





New York, N. Y. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Americans 


Give Way to 


Twenty Don’ts 
Don’t become panicky. 


Don’t lose faith that right will tri- 
umph over brutal might. 


Don’t conclude that Hitlerism can- 


not fail to dominate the Old World. 


Don’t conjure up the specter of in- 
vasion of the United States. 


Don’t contemplate complete collapse 
here. 


Don’t throw securities overboard at 
any old price. 


Don’t frenziedly assume that the 
world will cease to have need of many 
American products. 


Don’t get the notion that wheat, 
corn, cotton, will become worthless. 


Don’t bank on resurgence of acute 
depression here. 


Don’t assume that recent jitteryness 
in Wall Street will last indefinitely. 


Don’t gamble; invest in the most 
dependable stocks. 


Don’t forget that we are on a solid, 
not an inflated economic basis. 
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Shouldn't 


Panickyness 


Don’t overlook the fact that 
productive 


our 
efficiency and capacity 
have reached heights never before 
known here or anywhere else. 


Don’t underrate our unique position 
as the only world power either not at 
war or being bled by gigantic prepa- 
rations for war, by huge mobilized 
armies. 


Don’t minimize the value of our 
freedom to import and export by sea 








IF 


If you can keep your head when 
all about you 

Are losing theirs .. . 

If you can meet with Triumph and 
Disaster 

And treat those two impostors just 
the same: 

If you can fill the unforgiving 
minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of dis- 
tance run, 

Yours is the Earth and everything 
that’s in it, 

And—which is more—you'll be a 
Man, my son! 

—KIPLING. 





’ 
—across the Atlantic, across the Pa- 
cific, northwards to Canada, south- 
wards to more than twenty Latin- 
American countries. 


Don’t belittle the potentialities of 
our possession of $19,000,000,000 of 
gold. 


Don’t doubt that public opinion will 
demand restoration of governmental 
co-operation in reviving prosperity 
and employment. 


Don’t give way to despair that 
America’s sovereign citizens will assent 
to subjection to dictatorship. 


Don’t question that this nation’s 


best days lie ahead. 


Don’t sell America short. 





U.S. FOREIGN TRADE 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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Courtesy of Standard Statistics Co. 


Allied spending in this country has been much greater than export figures would indicate, 
showing that there is still a heavy volume of export trade in prospect. Recent year-to-year 
increases have been at the annual rate of $1,500,000,000, indicating that domestic business 
is being helped considerably by export sales. The outbreak of violent warfare has brought a 
tremendous increase in foreign orders, which is not yet reflected in export figures 














A NEW VOLUME PEAK 
IN ELECTRIC SALES 


SIGNIFICANT of increasing usefulness to the 
territory it serves is the expanding electric sales 
volume of Columbia System operating companies. 


The System recently issued its annual report which 
shows that sales of electricity during 1939 exceeded 
by a wide margin those of any previous calendar 
year. In kilowatt hours 1,374,152,619 were sold, 
as compared to 1,217,177,634 for 1938. Meanwhile 
electric customers increased from 357,597 to 367,332. 


Many factors have contributed to this growth. Com- 
mercial, industrial and domestic consumers are 
adopting higher standards of lighting. Appliances 
are being used more extensively to save time and 
labor. Factories, locating in the smaller communi- 
ties, tend to increase local employment, resulting in 
greater demand for electric service. 


In each of these developments Columbia System 
participation is active and constructive. By adher- 
ing to traditionally high ideals of public service, its 
subsidiaries keep pace with our national progress. 


Voc? FORWARD MARCH aN 
OF AMERICA ELECTRIC Tie | 
UTILITIES EXHIBIT at the [aumpesiter— al 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR Serums 
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COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 


When you attend the New York World’s Fair, be sure to see Gas Wonderland . 
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HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A 
WINDOW SHADE THAT IS 
DESIGNED AND MADE TO 
GO UP AND DOWN AT THE 
SAME TIME ?-——? ——? 


la.c€ Ht! 


This unique construction 
permits adequate day light 
yet cuts out all glare and di- 
rect sun light. Rice shades 
reflect heat, thus lowering 
room temperature in sum- 
mer. Rice shades lower win- 
dow shade costs. 





ASK FOR 
INTERESTING BROCHURE! 


-CHAS.W.RICE COMPANY 


< UNION CIT¥ INDIANA 
OFFICES IN ALL RRINCIPAL CITIES 


INDUSTRIAL SHADE SPECIALISTS 











Still the Most Useful Book 
Published on Wall Street! 


STocK MARKET PROFITS 


by R. W. Schabacker 
Author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice’ 


The Stock Market is no place for 
Amateurs. It is an intricate, compli- 
cated trading place where inexperience 
and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap 
handsome profits. Schabacker’s book 
brings you a Plan for Profits: 

Tells you how to do your own forecasting, how 
to predict major business swings, how to make 
money out of market trading, where to get re- 
liable stock information, how to compute price- 
earning ratios, how to make money in a bear 
market, and places at your fingertips the answers 
to hundreds of questions on market technique. 

One reader writes: “After examining a large 
number of books, I find yours the most construc- 
tive and valuable.” 

Published originally in 1934, it is still the most 
authoritative book of its kind. We could take 
a full page to tell you about it and only scratch 
the surface. You have to see and read the book 
to realize its value. So sure are we that you'll 
agree with the other thousands who are using 
this book, that we make this offer: Examine the 
book for 5 days at special cash price of $4; if it 
doesn’t come up to every expectation, return it 
and we'll refund your money. 


342 Pages—11 Charts—1001 Subjects on 


Proven Dividend Paying Market Practice. 
Return This Ad with Only $4 Today to 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
(On N. Y.C. orders add 8 cents for Sales Tax) 
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$$ ININVENTIONS 





Novel Awnings—New Wood Finish 
News of New Products, Materials 


Glass Fabric Awnings 


Now that sunny Summer days are 
with us once more, many storekeepers, 
apartment house operators, home own- 
ers and others are getting ready to put 
up awnings. There should be wide- 
spread interest, therefore, in a new 
type of awning woven from glass fiber 
yarn. 

The advantages offered by the new 
awnings are many—they are rot-proof, 
mildew-proof and fireproof, and, as a 
result, have longer life than the stand- 
ard cotton type. A test installation, we 
are told, shows the glass fabric awn- 
ings in perfect condition after four 
years’ use. They are easily cleaned 
with soap and water, and will be avail- 
able in all standard awning shades. 
Signs can be printed or stencilled on 
them. (1-61) 

Glass fiber thread which can be used 
in the standard cotton awnings as well 
as in the new glass ones is another 
development. Since it is the seams of 
cotton awnings that often give way 
first, because of breaking threads, the 
glass thread, with its steel-like strength, 
should prolong their life. (2-61) 


For Much-Handled Papers 


“Page protectors” designed to pre- 
serve important papers subjected to 
frequent handling are made from a 
tear-resistant, crystal-clear and pliable 
sheet material which we have men- 
tioned often in connection with other 
items. 

The protectors are sealed on three 
sides and are slipped over the paper. 
The open side is punched to fit binder 
rings or posts. They are not at all 
bulky, and it is possible to cover every 
page in a binder without seriously in- 
creasing the over-all thickness of its 
contents. . f 

They should be valuable in factories 
for covering blueprints, shop records, 
instruction sheets, etc.; in offices for 
innumerable purposes; and for sales- 


men, to protect price lists, facsimiles, 
samples, etc. (3-61) 


Finishes and Protects 


Unfinished wood surfaces can be 
given a beautiful, natural-wood finish 
which at the same time gives protec- 
tion against dirt, water, grease and 
wear, by means of a new preparafion 
easily applied with either a mop or 
a brush. 

Through active penetration in the 
wood, it seals the grain and gives a 
polished surface, with no surface coat- 
ing to wear off. Only one coat is need- 
ed, and a minimum of three or four 
hours’ drying time is necessary. 

In addition to its principal use for 
floors, the preparation can also be 
used as a transparent coating for logs, 
knotty pine, etc. (4-61) 


For Small Banks 


Smaller banks can now have the 
same facilities for check department 
operation as do their larger neighbors. 
A smaller model of its standard proof 
machines, just announced by one com- 
pany, makes this possible. 

The new machine performs the same 
functions of check sorting, listing, 
proving and endorsing as does the 
previous model. It has 12 classification 
sorting keys instead of 24, and, corre- 
spondingly, 12 sorting pockets and 12 
classification adding machines. All 
other features, including the main con- 
trol, adding machine, 10-key adding 
machine keyboard, item counters, etc., 
remain the same (5-61) 


High Temperature Control 


A chemical mixture which accu- 
rately controls extremely high tempera- 
tures has just been announced. It looks 
like common salt, but when molten be- 
comes a liquid which can be pumped 
like water. Processes at 900 degrees F 
can be controled with this mixture, we 
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are told, while chemicals and oils or- 
dinarily used for this purpose are un- 
suitable at temperatures over 600 de- 
grees F, 

When air is used to transfer heat at 
such high temperatures, 48 pipes are 
required to do the same work as one 
pipe of the salt mixture, the makers 
say. And the power required for an air 
system would be 1,700 times as great 
as that required to pump the salt solu- 
tion. , 

It is expected to be used in bakeries, 
asphalt stills, starch plants and many 
other industries where high tempera- 
tures are encountered. (6-61) 


Telegraphics: 


For removing bugs and bug residue 
from automobile finishes (and this has 
to be done frequently during Summer) 
there is a new powder which cleans by 
“a combination of chemical and physi- 
cal action.” Sprinkled on a damp cloth 
and rubbed on the surface, it is said to 
clean without softening, scratching or 
injuring the finish in any way. While 
its main use will be on front fenders 
and aprons, it may also be used on 
windshields and chromium-plated 
grilles. (7-61) 


A powdered rust inhibitor for use 
in automobile cooling systems is a new 
companion product for the cooling 
system cleanser which we mentioned 
previously (Aug. 15, 1939). It comes 
in a “one-dose” package, to be emptied 
into the radiator. It is harmless to 
hose, aluminum and other parts, says 
the producer, as well as to the car 


finish. (8-61) 


A concentrated degreasing solvent 
with unique grease-emulsifying prop- 
erties will be used for cleaning garage 
floors, cement driveways, auto parts, 
garage equipment, etc. It is non-inflam- 
mable and harmless to metals. One 
gallon, when diluted with kerosene or 
fuel oil, will produce from four to 
eight gallons of degreasing fluid, de- 
pending on the type of cleaning to be 
done. Tools, service parts and similar 
accessories may be cleaned by placing 
them in a wire basket and immersing 
it in a bucket of the solution. (9-61) 

—A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a i item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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“Everybody’s happy now we’ve 
got FRIGIDAIRE Coolers... 
workers, customers and our 








treasurer, too!” 





Make YOUR Business 
a Better Place to Work... 
Cut Cooling Costs with 
FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers 


e Installing Frigidaire Water Coolers before hot 
weather really sets in is mighty good business! For 
these economical and dependable units make work 
more agreeable for employees and build both 
customer and employee goodwill. Because of their 
Frigidaire construction, they offer superior cooling 
results at less cost, saving you money over old-style 
methods. Call in Frigidaire today for a free survey 
of your requirements. See nearest dealer, or write 
Frigidaire Commercial and Air Conditioning 
Division, Dayton, Ohio. 


Economical Frigidaire 
Water Cooler with 
Famous Meter- Miser 
Mechanism 
Only 15¢ a day buys...as 
little as 2¢ a day runs this 
low-cost Frigidaire model. 


Other coolers for any need. 
Investigate. 











the cgpeit 







Products of the Frigidaire Division of General Motors, world’s 
leading manufacturer of mechanical cooling devices, include: 
Water Coolers, Unit and Central System Air Conditioners, Milk 
Coolers, Frosted Food Merchandisers, Beverage Coolers, Refriger- 
ation Equipment for display cases, walk-in and reach-in coolers. 
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Tides of Industry 


As IN the May 15 map, business continues to show improvement over last year. 
Many gains listed on the previous Pictograph as “may be temporary” now move 
into the “continued improvement” class. The Michigan industrial district has 
taken over first place on the Sales High Spots map, with the deep South as runner- 
up. The charts below show a generally heartening trend, particularly in steel 
output, carloadings and department store sales. But commodity prices have 


weakened. 


Steel Output (% of capacity) —The 
trend is now strongly upward. Dores- 
tic orders are rising, and new export 
markets are opening up as a result of 
the German drive. 


Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—The chart reveals that 
consumers are doing more buying 
than they were a year ago. 
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Automobile Output (thousands )— 
A less-than-seasonal downtrend is indi- 
cated by the four-weeks moving aver- 
age. Early May sales were excellent, 
but used-car stocks are large. 


Carloadings (thousands)—Railroad 
freight traffic increases sharply, largely 
because of increased ore loadings. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—The trend line levels off as 
it approaches the usual time turn for a 
seasonal rise. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—The gain 
over last year and over the five-year 
average is being maintained. 
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Come by Train 


If you want an enjoyable vaca- 
tion that is delightfully different 
. « » come to Virginia . . . the 
Land of Romance . . . the birth- 
place of the American nation .. . 
where recreation, excitement and 
play are delightfully blended with 
the inspiring atmosphere of hal- 
lowed historic shrines. Come to 
Virginia for fun or relaxation . . . 
come to Virginia and enjoy her 
majestic mountain vistas, natural 
wonders, and glistening seashore 
..- Sightseeing. fishing, golf, horse- 
back riding and boating. Or come 
to Virginia and rest at her quiet 
mountain retreats. You will enjoy 
your vacation more if you come 
by train .. . in the air-conditioned 
luxury of modern Norfolk and 
Western passenger trains, operat- 
ing between the Midwest and the 
Virginia Seashore, and between 
the North and the South. The fares 
are low, the schedules con- 
venient. It is vacation time in 
Virginia . . . the latch string is 
out... your train is ready to 
leave! “Get aboard!” 

















od 1940 


Prices (1926—100)—Effects of the outbreak of active war in Europe can be 
seen in the current decline in both indices. Fear of smaller exports for farm 


products was an important factor. 





NORFOLK 


WESTERN 


RAILLWAY 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THERE CAN be no solution to the 
world’s problems today except on a 
basis of reason and morality. . . . The 
responsibility must rest with the indi- 
vidual and it must be accepted as such 
by free men and women. 

—Dr. NicHoias Murray BuTLer. 


Nothing can make good citizenship 
in men who have not got in them cour- 
age, hardihood, decency, sanity, the 
spirit of truth telling and truth seek- 
ing. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The every-day cares and duties 
which men call drudgery are the 
weights and counterpoises of the clock 
of time, giving its pendulum true vi- 
bration and its hands a regular mo- 
tion. —LONGFELLOW. 


I am more afraid of deserving criti- 
cism than of receiving it.—GLADSTONE. 


We believe it to be the duty of every 
citizen to do all within his power to 
improve the conditions under which 
men work and live. We believe that 
that man renders the greatest social 
service who so co-operates in the or- 
ganization of industry as to afford to 
the largest number of men the greatest 
opportunity for self-development and 
the enjoyment by every man of these 
benefits which his own work adds to 
the wealth of civilization. 

—Joun D. RockKeEFELter Jr. 


A good word should be said for idle- 
ness. Not mere indolence, or shirking 
what should be done, but a time defi- 
nitely set apart for reverie and medi- 
tation. It is at such a time that the 
deepest and richest resources of mind 
and spirit are replenished. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 
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To tell people they can do as they 
please, to give them in democracy free 
speech, free press, free assembly, is not 
the solution of the problem. That is the 
problem! No other way of life so much 
as democracy calls for intelligence, 
character and moral responsibility in- 
side the citizen. 

—Harry E. Fospicx, D.D. 


If you want to make a dangerous 
man your friend, let him do you a 
favor. —Lewis E. Lawes. 


Motives and purposes are in the 
brain and heart of man. Consequences 
are in the world of fact. The former 
are infected by human ignorance, folly, 
self-deception, and passion; the latter 
are sequences of cause and effect de- 
pendent upon the nature of the forces 
at work. When, therefore, a man acts, 
he sets forces in motion, and the con- 
sequences are such as those forces pro- 
duce under the conditions existing. 
They are entirely independent: of any 
notion, will, wish, or intention in the 
mind of any man or men. 


—W. G. SUMNER. 


The water may be shallow and calm 
near the shore, but the best fishing 
generally is out where the water is 
deep and rough. Just so with selling. 
The big orders are generally out where 
the going is the hardest, but the satis- 
faction of landing them is surely worth 
the effort. —WiLtuM M. Peck. 


When you have spoken the word, it 
reigns over you. When it is unspoken, 
you reign over it.—ARABIC PROVERB. 


An aspiration is a joy forever, a 
possession as solid as a landed estate. 
—STEVENSON. 


To find any felicity, or take any 
pleasure in the greatest advantages of 
honor and fortune, a man must be in 
health. Who would not be covetous, 
and with reason, if this could be pur- 
chased with gold? Who not ambitious, 
if it were at the command of power, or 
restored by honor? But, alas! a white 
staff will not help gouty feet to walk 
better than a common cane; nor a blue 
ribbon bind up a wound so well as a 
fillet; the glitter of gold or of dia- 
monds will but hurt sore eyes, instead 
of curing them; and an aching head 
will be no more eased by wearing a 
crown than a common nightcap. 

—TEMPLE. 


If customers had only needs, slot 
machines could do the work. 
—Dr. TEMPLE BURLING. 


a 


Power is a bell which prevents those 
who set it ringing from hearing any 
other sound. —BERANGER. 


In this world of ours more people 
are killed by thoughtlessness than by 
bullets. —JosepH R. Sizoo, D.D. 


True bravery is shown by perform- 
ing without witness what one might be 
capable of before all the world. 

—ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


We are never too old to make new 
friends. Friendships don’t depend on 
age, but on the kind of fellow you are. 
A man should keep a boy’s heart, and 
he’ll make friends like a boy, I don’t 
care how long his whiskers are nor 
how gray. —KEmPTON. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


It is naught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer: but when he 
is on his way, then he boast- 
eth.—Proverbs 20:14. 


Sent in by M. K. Perrin, Kansas 
City, Mo. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


The recent overwhelming vote in the 
House of Representatives in favor of 
an appeal to the courts from acts of 
bureaucratic government organizations 
is striking testimony of the resentment 
the people feel and the danger which 
they sense. They are willing to risk the 
delay involved in litigation in order to 
escape not so much the acts as the 
potentials of unrestrained power.— 
Owen D. Younc, chairman emeritus, 
General Electric Co. 


The American public has good taste 
and it demands that it be heard. Many 
business executives will have to revise 
mistaken concepts that public taste is 
innately poor and delights in showy 
and garish ornamentation.—RAYMOND 
Loewy, industrial designer. 


Five points basic in success in em- 
ployment are: The ability to speak, 
read and write with fluency and logic; 
attainment of a co-operative attitude; 
social orientation; mental initiative; 
possession of a scale of values that has 
true moral worth.—Henry I. Harrt- 
MAN, vice-president, American Youth 
Commission. 


The obstacle which prevents activity 
is not lack of investor willingness, it is 
lack of borrower willingness.—JoHN 
S. CLARK, vice-president, Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 


I belie.e in mixing the old with the 
young. The generations should mingle. 
When I was a young man, all my 
friends were old men—they had every- 
thing to teach me. There is a way for 
older men to be of help to younger, 
and when this becomes widespread, 
we will have found more than a few 
bright boys—we will have discovered 
a bright up-and-coming generation. — 
Henry Foro. 


Business and government should sit 
around the table in a spirit of honest 
debate, each with a mutual respect for 
the rights and responsibilities of the 
other and with the national interest 
foremost in the minds of all. There are 
encouraging signs that such an attitude 
is in the making here. In the long run 
an industry to be prosperous must op- 
erate in the interest of the nation. The 
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quicker we all get behind the nation’s 
interest, the quicker harmony will 
come.—CarRLE C. Conway, chairman, 
Continental Can Co. 


There is enough power in a single 
gallon of gasoline, if all could be util- 
ized, to drive a modern car from De- 
troit to St. Louis—CuHarues F. Ker- 
TERING, vice-president, General Motors 
Corp. 


Unless the business men and the 
farmers of the United States assume 
their social responsibilities and take 


command of their own government, 
we will be regimented into a form of 
Fascism that will destroy us.—BEN- 
jamin A. Javits, Javits & Javits. 


Has not the time come when both 
industry and labor, employer and 
worker, and the labor unions need to 
find a program of industrial relations 
which eliminates the politician as a 
master and makes of government mere- 
ly an umpire in a co-operative venture 
of maintaining a high standard of liv- 
ing through private enterprise?— 
GeorceE E. SOKOLSKY. 











“ONE AND A HALF MILLION KILOWATTS 
For THE GITY OF LIGHT” 





System operator calls for more electric- 
ity as thunderstorm darkens Manhattan. 


@ All the drama, excitement, and responsibility of keeping the 
world’s greatest city supplied with electric energy are concen- 
trated in Consolidated Edison’s thrilling World’s Fair exhibit, 


“The City of Light.” 


Last year, more than 7,500,000 people visited our building— 
many of them your own customers. This year, visitors will see 
many improvements and additions that you won’t want to miss. 

Members of the E.E.I. and their friends are cordially invited 
to visit New York on their way to or from the Convention. A 
hearty welcome, and some unforgettable moments, await you 
at the “City of Light’’—a stone’s throw from the Perisphere. 


OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST. We also recommend a visit 
to the exhibits of the Gas Industries and of the Electric Utili- 
ties, as well as the individual displays in the Power Building. 








CONSOLIDATED EDISON 


SYSTEM COMPANIES 
ELECTRIC, GAS, AND STEAM SERVICE FOR BUSINESS AND THE HOME 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1. on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 s of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been 

payable July i, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 10, 
1940. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


May 23, 1940. 




















OFFICE OF OKLAHOMA GAS AND 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The board of directors of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company at a meeting held on May 8, 
1940, declared a quarterly dividend of one and 
one-half Fi cent (1%%) per share on the 
Six Per t Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Company, for the quarter ending May 31, 1940, 
payable by check June 15, 1940, to stockholders 
of record as of the close of business May 31, 1940. 

At the same meeting a dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (1%%) per share was de- 
clared on the Seven Per Cent Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, for the quarter 
ending May 31, 1940, payable by check June 15, 
1940, to stockholders of record as of the close 
of business May 31, 1940. 


W. R. EMERSON, Treasurer. 








The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City. New Jersey 
May 15, 1940 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters — 

cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the 
Poration, yable June 15, 1940 to stockholders 
of record June 1, 1940. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting heid 

May 9, 1940, declared a dividend for the second 

uarter of the year 1940, of 50c a share on the 

ion Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 

pany, payable June 29, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 12, 1940. 

Transfer books ag not be closed. 

C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share and an additional dividend 
of 25 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable June 15, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 1, 1940. 
F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


GU POND E. L pu Pont DE Nemours 
& COMPANY 
Witmincton, Detaware: May 20, 1940 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on July 
10, 1940; also $1.75 a share, the second quarterly 
“Gnterim’”’ dividend for 1940, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close ‘of business 
on May 27, 1940. 








W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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Stock Market Outlook. 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


Forses “Outlook” for May 1 called 
attention to sharp up-and-down swings 
in individual stocks and warned that 
“these are the waves which suggest 
that more violent market movements 
are brewing. In stormy dealings timid 
traders will need to gird up their for- 
titude or stay close to shore.” 

That warning was all that was war- 
ranted at the time, because no one 
could foretell when the storm would 
break. Speaking of the January lows 
of 144.65 industrial and 29.78 rail, the 
May 1 “Outlook” also said, “If the 
market should break through those 
levels, even fractionally, such action 
would probably generate more bear- 
ishness than there would be any justi- 
fication for.” 

Forecasting is always extremely dif- 
ficult in a war market, for prices are 
constantly open to assault by “bad 
news” which touches off fear-selling. 

During such a critical stage as the 
war now has entered abruptly, with 
the Nazi juggernaut having all the ad- 
vantages of ruthless offensive and sur- 
prise tactics, it is doubly difficult to 
thread the market maze because prices 
are more or less being made by the 
day-to-day news. But there are some 
observations worth making. While fear 
brings unreasoning selling on “bad 
news” breaks, it is also true of war 
markets that, whenever the lively an- 
ticipation of profits to be made over- 
comes fear, then prices are due for an- 


other upsurge. War orders—and now 
domestic preparedness orders are about 
to be piled upon contracts from the 
Allies to which many millions are be- 
ing added month by month—are a 
powerful stimulus to hopes of profits 
to be made. War orders provide the 
bullish “ammunition,” in other words, 
for a market which is always ready to 
run away from three bad bogies—the 
possibility of Allied defeat, an early 
ending of the struggle, or our entry. 
To sum up: Bear market signals 
have been set up by the Dow theory. 
But war market kaleidoscopes change 
swiftly from bearish to bullish patterns, 
and it is unwise to be caught in the 
position of “playing for the move we 
have just had.” Up to this writing 
(May 23), the market has been able 
to hold the 111 industrial level on an 
intra-day low. On the near-term view, 
given a chance, it should rally to 121, 
where buyers on the break probably 
will unload to await further war de- 
velopments. A secondary reaction 
should be stopped within the 106-111 
range, unless the war news becomes 
really demoralizing. Based on August- 
September war boom, 106 industrial 
represents “full correction.” 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Will Detroit Build Planes? 


Since President Roosevelt has asked 
for an annual production rate of 
50,000 military airplanes, the nation’s 
mind has turned as never before to 
peace-time production possibilities for 
armament of every sort. 

Our Government is talking in mass- 
production terms—and when mass 
production is mentioned, the public 
mind jumps inevitably to the auto- 
mobile business, our greatest mass- 
production industry. Questions are 
being asked about how many planes or 
aircraft engines could be turned out in 
one of our biggest passenger car fac- 
tories. There is speculation about how 
quickly multitudes of automobile work- 
ers might be transferred to airplanes 
and aircraft engine building. 

Speculation about switching passen- 
ger car production lines to turning out 
aircraft or aircraft engines is more 
sensible than was William Jennings 
Bryan’s picture of embattled farmers 
defending the United States with pitch- 


forks 25 years ago; but there are so 
many preparedness products which the 
automobile plants might produce more 
effectively, that the chances of a direct 
switch to aircraft products seem re- 
mote. It is true that the genius for 
mass production, the experience in 
quick-tempo manufacturing which is 
characteristic of automobile produc- 
tion management might well be utilized 
eventually in stepping up aircraft and 
aircraft engine output. Automobile 
companies taking on the task of build- 
ing aircraft engines, however (a much 
more likely development than that they 
would undertake plane building) , seem 
more likely to do so through new 
plants than by changing over present 
facilities to such operations. 

Even this development seems un- 
likely immediately, since major differ- 
ences exist between automobile and 
aircraft engine processes. Manufactur- 
ing tolerances, demands on the finished 
products, and design requirements are 


quite different. It is true that both 
supervisory and mechanical skills de- 
veloped by automobile production men 
can be transferred to aircraft work 
more readily than can the skills from 
a majority of other industries—but 
that does not mean that the transition 
would be quick or easy. 

Many automobile and parts plants, 
on the other hand, are well adapted to 
contribute specialized parts in connec- 
tion with both plane and engine pro- 
duction, while major contributions can 
be expected as the Government may 
desire to the output of trucks, tanks, 
tractors, artillery machine guns and 
transport units of various kinds. 

The “educational orders” already 
being turned out for the U. S. Army 
by various automobile plants probably 
point fairly accurately the direction 
automobile industry participation in 
preparedness programs will take. 
Machine guns, bomb fuses, shells, cart- 
ridge cases and other ordnance have 
been in process in automobile plants 
for many months. Continued activity 
along these and related lines is nor- 
mally to be expected. More active pro- 
duction of some war materials in 
relatively unused plants owned by 
automobile builders is also likely. 








Our Contribution... 


1 











HE PAST DECADE has been one of economic and political strain throughout the world. 
Many industrial enterprises have been forced to curtail operations in order to survive. 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company, a subsidiary of Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey, notwithstanding these adverse conditions, has continued to make such 
extensions and improvements to its plant and equipment as are necessary to keep ahead 
of the growing requirements for service to its many customers. 

In the last two years, approximately $20,000,000 have been spent for additions and 
improvements to Electric Department property. $12,000,000 are now being spent for a 
100,000 kilowatt turbine generator and two high pressure, high temperature boilers at the 
Burlington Generating Station. The construction of a new switching station at Camden ° 
and 132-kv transmission lines from Burlington to the new switching station and to the 
Trenton switching station will cost $2,700,000. An additional generating ynit of 50,000 
kilowatts is being installed at the Marion Generating Station. Its cost, including boilers 
and other new equipment, will be about $7,500,000. 

During the present year, approximately $7,000,000 are being spent for improvements 
and extensions of the transmission and distribution plant required by increasing demands 
on the system. 

The contribution of Public Service has been and will continue to be for the economic 
welfare of New Jersey and for the comfort of its inhabitants. Past problems have been 
met squarely and without fear. The future is faced with confidence. 


PUBLIC(A)SERVICE 
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Business Milestones 
(Continued from page 16) 








in 10 years. An all-time high in ap- 
plications for FHA insurance on new 
homes indicate that private activity 
is responsible for the rise. 


Sunny Side Up 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., producer 
of some of the Allies’ best fighting 
planes, will soon launch an advertising 
campaign to explain its attitude on 
war orders. United Aircraft Corp. in- 
troduced the idea late last year 
(Forses, Nov. 15, p. 23), when it 
began to play up aviation’s contribu- 
tions to civilization in times of peace. 


Postage Progress 


Last month the U. S. Post Office, 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
its first postage stamp, sent a greeting 
to the British Post Office. No ordinary 
greeting, it was one for the archives. 
For it was mailed in a Pitney-Bowes 


FORBES 


“Mailomat,” new coin-operated mail 
box and postage meter. Thus it bore no 
adhesive stamp, but a commemorative 
postage meter imprint. 


Promise 


Producers of motor scooters, an- 
nouncing 1940 models, lay claim to 
improvements (larger carrying com- 
partments, silent mufflers, 14c-a-mile 
operation) that promise the scooter a 
bigger slice of the delivery business. 


Add Oil 


The first oil refinery owned and 
operated by consumers, who will buy 


its products, has just been erected at 
Phillipsburg, Kans. 


Salesmen Studies 


A study of salesman turnover, just 
completed by the Union Central Life 
Insurance Co., reaches some thought- 
provoking conclusions: (1) A college 
education, though always helpful in 
business (p. 24), is not a requisite for 
success in selling. (2) Married men, 
provided they have no more than three 





Advertisement 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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children, make better salesmen than 
bachelors. (3) The good mixer is 
always a better salesman than the lone 
wolf. (4) Men used to a fairly high 
standard of living make the most im- 
pressive sales records. (5) Office 
workers and professional men, turning 
to selling, seldom make the grade. 


New Crop 


Imports of paprika, a crop of central 
Europe, have been shut off by the war. 
Last month, however, the Department 
of Agriculture induced 350 Louisiana 
farmers to start growing it on an ex- 
perimental basis. The potential market 
is evidenced in last year’s imports: 
6,000,000 pounds. 








Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Continued from page 28) 








corporation presidents recently I was 
more delighted than disappointed when 
each secretary told me, “He has gone 
fishing.” 

Most of our recent Presidents have 
been enthusiastic disciples of Izaak 
Walton—Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt. 

An enthusiastic, though not expert, 
fisherman, I somehow feel drawn to- 
wards pliers of the rod. It galls me to 
have to refuse an invitation to hie 
myself to New Orleans and join a fish- 
ing party arranged by the Texas Co., 
whose executives, including Chairman 
T. Rieber, President W. S. S. Rodgers, 
Executive Vice-President H. W. Dodge, 
and Jake Doll, all are enthusiastic fish- 
ermen. Rapidly unfolding events in 
Europe forbid. 

Other business leaders who love to 
catch fish, from the nimble trout to 
deep-sea leviathans, include Under- 
wood Elliott’s President Philip D. 
Wagoner; President Sewell L. Avery, 
of Montgomery Ward; Bill O’Neil, 
president of General Tire; President 
M. W. Clement, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Buick’s Harlow H. Curtice; 
Oil Man Walter C. Teagle; President 
K. T. Keller and Vice-President B. E. 
Hutchinson, of the Chrysler Corp.; 
President Knudsen and several Fisher 
Brothers, of General Motors; Chair- 
man Alvan Macauley, of Packard, and 
many others. 

Fishing, somehow, stimulates reflec- 
tion, tempers the vicissitudes of busi- 
ness life, encourages contemplation of 
the Hereafter. —B.C.F. 
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Attractive Utility Stocks 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


IT APPEARS to the writer that the Allies 
are in a perilous position, that we have 
reached a-eritical stage in the world’s 
history. Consequently, predictions 
would be futile. 

What is needed most in this country 
is sensible leadership. The United 
States would be invincible with the 
proper people at the helm of our Gov- 
ernment. I hope our citizens are finally 
realizing the damage done by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ideal “reforms” and strait- 
jacket regulations. Since the advent of 
the New Deal, about $60,000,000,000 
has been spent, and what have we got 
to show for it? 

Just now there is not much use 
figuring stock values based on years of 
experience. Stocks here recommended 
are always looked into most carefully, 
but there is no protection for anyone 
against developments of the type which 
change the map of the world. 

The terrific destruction of values in 
the securities and commodity markets 
is bound to affect business adversely, 
and inventory losses in many lines will 
no doubt develop. If bad news from 
abroad continues, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial averages are likely to sell 
much lower than they are at this 
writing. 


Thousands of investors throughout 
the United States are the owners of 
utility stocks. The Dow-Jones utility 
stock averages sold at 144 in 1929, and 
around 15 in 1935 and 1938; they are 
now around 17. The industry is in ex- 
cellent condition. Plant and equipment 
are in fine condition; facilities are 
adequate to meet the demand. 

Other satisfactory conditions are rate 
bases, capital and corporate structures, 
managerial policies, rates, accounting 
practices and public relations. I have 
never heard consumers complain about 
the service rendered, or the rates. 
Scheming, vote-hungry politicians are 
the real agitators against the industry. 
It cannot be foretold what further 
trend toward government ownership or 
competition will develop, but I am 


hopeful that the present and next Con- 
gress will act otherwise. 

It is estimated that since 1933 close 
to $2,000,000,000 worth of new prop- 
erty has been added to electric power 
and light plants out of reserves, surplus 
earnings, etc. And there has been 
a trend toward higher depreciation 
charges. Despite increasing taxes and 
other burdens, rates in each successive 
year have been lowered. At present, 
the industry is operating at the highest 
level in its history. 

What is now beclouding the outlook 
for the utilities is the inability of the 
industry and the SEC to establish some 
basis of working out problems pro- 
duced by the “death sentence” of the 
Public Utility Act. I am hopeful that 
the people of the United States will 


now demand an end of radical social- 
ism in Washington. 

Among utility companies which 
have made an excellent record are the 
following; their stocks should continue 
to have attraction for investors, unless 
our entire system of government and 
business is wrecked as the result of 
affairs abroad: 

1939 Current Price 

Earnings Dividends May 22 
Amer. Telephone. . .$10.18 $9.00 146 
Bklyn. Union Gas.. 2.42 1.00 15 
Com’w'lth Edison .. 2.43 1.75 
Consol. Ed. of N. Y. 2.22 2.00 
North American ... 1.99 1.20 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 2.92 2.00 
Pacific Lighting ... 3.60 3.00 
Peoples Gas ...... 3.49 2.00 
Pub. Serv. of N. J... 2.88 2.40 
South. Calif. Edison 2.36 *1.50 
United Gas Improve. 1.07 1.00 
Amer. Gas & Elec... 2.50 1.60 
Amer. Light & Trac. 1.52 1.20 
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*Plus extra. 


The bonds of these companies are 
considered high-grade. 


—May 22, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








time of need. 





The dollars received by a beneficiary from a 
death claim are usually many times the number 
of dollars paid as premiums. 


In a great percentage of all such cases, pennies 
used to purchase insurance become dollars in the 


Those who give thoughtful study’ to the 
profitable use of income or savings, find 
life insurance one of the most satisfying 
of all available channels. 


—— rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 
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To Exeeutives: 


Let your workers know about this significant FORBES 
Contest: 


“Why I Favor Private Enterprise” 


We invite you to participate in this contest to aid in safe- 
guarding the American system of free enterprise. 


Scores of forward-looking companies, big and small, have 
already requested: 


1. Announcement Blow-Ups for Their Bulletin Boards 


2. Announcement Circulars for Their Workers 





Send your answers to this Contest: 
FIRST PRIZE saan 
$200.00 comme 
REGULAR SPACE RATES for Other probaly fel te, Pe rs 
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WINNING PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 


FORBES From the papers submitted we 
we Basinees Magesine to evolve an answer to those 
advance the theory that man es he 
Is the historic American way of lile develops needs unlimited State domins- 
tien his activities — despite com 
end business wrong? kee on > 
Should we ” it with come exactly the opposite direction. 
Foreign _»daaapomanbenies 
Is it true—or antroe—that s await the winmer—end regular 
high standard of living didn just ome oi be ot oxen 
happen, that it ie the outgrowth of the papers ase 
system of {ree enterprise and democratic Send your entry promptly to 
: unwise—for 
Americans 
tlapol, te prove the oem det FORBES 
this American mode of “living” The Businoes 
was fostered, developed? 120 Fifth Avenue New York, N 














Size of circular 5%” high by 3%” wide when folded 


Encourage your workers to enter this contest. $200 first 
prize—regular space rates for other winning contest papers 
published in FORBES. Contest closes July 31, 1940. 


Will one of your workers win recognition and gain favorable pub- 
licity for himself and your company? 


Give your workers an opportunity to enter—mail coupon below for 
announcement material. 





------------- Fill in and Mail at Once ------------------ 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Contest Editor: 
Bemd Mme ....cs00 Contest Announcement Blow-Ups for Our Bulletin Board 


6-1 


be auc Contest Announcement Flyers for Distribution to Employees 


RD hbin ngs x sewdp tng eeth dad eee kde ee Oo 500d s linen 6060000006 0nb ens dpuenbecessies 
PRR ak econb Gans sds vhod berate bs) 6 ebvas savas reiehe a RP eee ee 
SE: btbhtecachvaenvathseeebetn Obekees vedi ssedenenghesendedscegeantessébdabtreun 
MN -  deoh Echt ince uebbbbae bb's beeen Seb so ees ees EME sa osctebowsh somereicieobes 
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How’s Your 
“Tdea Lab’? 


(Continued from page 23) 
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tive vice-president often sends out a 
hurry call to his assistants for 10, 
20, even 50 suggestions for meeting 
some problem which he outlines in a 
memorandum. Delivery must be made 
on a nearby date. Any one of his 
assistants will tell you that this seem- 
ingly impossible practice has improved 
their ability to think quickly and crea- 
tively. And many psychologists say 
that thinking can be improved by driv- 
ing the mind, now and then at least, 
to produce a volume of product at one 
sitting. 

Too often we drag along with “the 
vague, “Some day I'll get the real © 
solution to that problem” when getting 
out a pad and pencil now and compell- 
ing ourselves to write down 50 solu- 
tions might bring us nearer the real 
answer than a year of meandering 
wishfulness. 


GET THAT “SECOND WIND” 


There’s still another point in favor 
of driving ourselves in this manner. 
If we want our “Idea Labs” to reach 
their productive best we should re- 
member the mental “second wind” 
which William James, the world- 
famous psychologist, wrote about so 
many years ago. 

Even when you have thought long 
and hard over a problem until you 
have several promising answers—press 
on! Mastery in business thinking, like 
mastery in the arts, includes willing- 
ness to destroy a batch of hard work 
for the sake of pushing on to some- 
thing still better. The most fertile 
imagination I have ever watched in 
action belongs to an executive who 
pursues his tireless quest for ideas long 
after the answer seems to be at hand. 

And as a result of this practice, 
he has found that James was right— 
our really best creative thinking often 
begins after we think we’re tired and 
through. Then we pass into a new era 
of fresh-mindedness, perception and 
creativeness. It may be hard going at 
first, but it pays in the end. 

For it is true that there’s a second 
wind for the imagination and that 
mental powers, like muscles, grow in 
strength by persistent, faithful exer- 
cise. 
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Congratulations 


Walter S. Carpenter Jr. has been 
elected president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.; Lammot du Pont, 
former president, becomes chairman 
of the board, succeeding Pierre du 
Pont; Angus B. Echols has been 
elected chairman of the finance com- 
mittee; and J. B. Eliason a vice-presi- 
dent and director. Pierre, Lammot and 
Irenee du Pont continue as directors 
and members of the finance com- 
mittee. (Sce p. 28.) 

Robert J. Bauer has been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Better Business Bureaus. 

Willard H. Livingstone has been 
elected president, and Louis M. Fa- 
bian executive vice-president, of 
Bankamerica Co. 

Arthur B. Homer has been elected 
vice-president of Bethlehem Steel, 
shipbuilding division. 

Paul V. Shields has been elected a 
director of Kansas City Southern Ry. 

John A. Payne has been elected 
president, and I. W. Burnham vice- 
president, of Consolidated Copper 
Mines. 
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Charles B. Harding has been elected 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

John W. Hanes, former Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has been elect- 
ed a director of Bankers Trust Co., 
New York. 

Howard Jones and Reg R. Faryon 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
Lord & Thomas. 

Stewart E. Lauer, president of York 
Ice Machinery, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Air Conditioning Manufac- 
turers Association. Stuart M. Crocker, 
vice-president of General Electric, was 
elected vice-president of the group. 

Myron T. Herreid has been elected a 
vice-president of Koppers Co. 

A. G. Cameron has been elected a 
director of Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 

Lammot du P. Copeland has been 
elected a director of U. S. Rubber. 

J. W. Roberts has been appointed 
manager of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Co.’s Atlantic Division. 

Oscar Johnston has been elected a 
director of Illinois Central R.R. 

D. A. Williams, president, has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Continental Steel. Garland L. 


Rathel has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 

Daniel W. Creeden has been elected 
president of Libby, McNeill & Libby 
succeeding Edward G. McDougall, who 
becomes chairman. 

Montaigu M. Sterling has been elect- 
ed a trustee of Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York. 

Henry L. O’Brien has been elected 
first vice-president, a member of the 
executive committee and a director of 
Cities Service. John M. McMillin was 
elected a vice-president and a member 
of the executive committee. 

Atherton W. Hobler, president of 
Benton & Bowles, has been elected 
chairman of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 

Ralph G. Engelsman has _ been 
elected president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 

Harold A. Potsdam has been elected 
president of Samson-United Corp. 

Louis W. Landman has been elected 
president and Carroll J. Sinnott execu- 
tive vice-president of Parmelee Trans- 
portation. 

John M. Olwyler has been elected 
president of Zonite Products. 

















APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INDIANA GENERAL SERVICE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


venience. 


them to do it. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL AFFILIATES 





$26,000,000 TO PROVIDE 
JOBS FOR HEAVY INDUSTRY 


ay combined construction budget of American Gas and Electric 
Service Corporation Affiliated Companies for 1940 is $26,000,000. 


The Affiliates anticipate the expenditure of this amount to provide 
extensions of and improvements on their facilities. This will auto- 
matically distribute millions of dollars among employees of industry. 


We might call these dollars "Dinner-Pail Dollars." They will be 
spent for rent, groceries, clothing, furniture, and every type of con- 
. - « They will pay for professional services, education, and 
amusement. . . . They will circulate locally and nationally and con- 
tribute to business stability throughout the country. 


Americans want to earn their own way. . . . This industry helps 


KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INCORPORATED 
THE SCRANTON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 

THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 
KENTUCKY AND WEST VIRGINIA POWER COMPANY, INC. 
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Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 


your arrival in New York ... And 


because of its location at the heart 


of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 


convenience for all outside activi- 
ties .. . Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable... 
with both tub and shower—$+4.50 up. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


ESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 





OUBLY HANDY 


Large outside rooms, 











WANTED 


part-time representatives to follow 
up recent expirations and to sell 
and service FORBES subscriptions 
among business executives in in- 
dustrial communities where we 
have no representative at present. 


Leads furnished along with effec- 
tive sales promotion material. Lib- 


eral commissions and bonus. 


Write today to Circulation Munager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 














Tue Forses Stock Guwe is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important -industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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Book Earns Earns, 1940 Div. Div. Prices 1940 Prices 
Value 1939 m=months 1939 1940 High Low Now 
i. | ee Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.05 $0.70 19%- 13 14 
15 198 0.53,3 m Air Reduction............ 150a 0.758 58%- 36% 38 
13 | CULz_eee Alaska Juneau............ 0.80 0.30 7-4 5 
15 1.07¢ 0.20+,3 m Alleghany Corp (r)....... Ce tbe 1%- * 1 
19 149 0.75,3 _m Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 0.50 0.25 26%-15% #17 
92 .. ae Allied Chemical........... a 150 182 -140 145 
34 2.09 055,3 m Allis-Chalmers .:......... 125a 050 41%-21% 24 
48 a: | &éeebe American Can............ 4 2 116%4- 87 91 
98 eee Amer. Car & Foundry..... ont 33%- 19% 22 
Nil a OR Amer. & Foreign Power.. acs 2%- 1 1 
7 as American International.... ae 55%- 3% 4 

9 | eS Amer. Locomotive......... ws “a 22%- 10 ll 
10 0.34 0.04, 3 m American Radiator........ 0.30 bade 105%- 4% 5 
28 0.69 0.17,3 m Amer. Rolling Mill....... see sii 17%- 9% «10 
38 ee ee Amer. Smelting & Refin... 3a 1 54 -30% 34 
137 re Amer. Sugar Refining ..... oat he 22%%- 14 15 
126 10.18 2.76,3 m Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 6.75 175%-146 146 
24 | Seer American Tobacco “B”.... 5 1.25 91%- 70 72 
Nil ee ROREE. WIOUNED aseccccsssss +e “a4 12 - 6 6 
59 2.33 1.21,3 m Anaconda Copper......... 1.25 0.25 32 - 18 19 
13 . Se ae ee 75%- 4 4 
23 ME oy wiciiiaie’ Assoc. Dry Goods......... — 9 - 4% é 
259 0.95 1.28+,3m Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. ove 25%- 13 4 
57 1.66 1.12,3 m Atlantic Refining.......... l 0.50 27%-18% 20 
37 5. Ovebeks Baldwin Locomotive (r)... aa 19%- 12% 14 
119 155¢ 1.05+,3m Baltimore & Ohio......... one wks 6%- 2% 3 
33 1.39 .02,3 m Barber Asphalt........... 0.25 0.50 165%- 8% 9 
46 5.65 1.39, 3 m Beech-Nut Packing........ 5.75a 3.75a 127 -102 102 
14 2.14 0.92,3 m Bendix Aviation .......... 1.50 1 36%- 25% 28 
122 5.75  3.02,3 m Bethlehem Steel........... 150 2.25 89%- 655% 67 
25 | et te Borden Company.......... 140 060 2%-17% 18 
17 2.43 0.76, 3 m Borg-Warner ...........-- 1.35 0.50 25%- 12% 14 
57 2.42 0.84, 3 m_ Brook. Union Gas......... 0.50 0.50 25%4- 13% 15 
6 ee fe Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.40 0.20 12%- 8 8 
41 a tmecses California Packing........ — 0.25 26%- 14 15 
15 1.88*  0.70° Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 0.50 toe 23%- 11% £13 
152 Da”. aepene SE T. asccgsncponueeses ae nee 75 - 40 WN 
6 3.53 1.64, 3 m Celanese Corp...........- 0.50' 0.50  35%4- 20 23 
5 | eee Celotex Corp......-.+-++- aoe «= “> 6 
36 a «. esbete Carwe Gd BebGB ccc ccccccce 4 2 4144- 23 24 
51 3.49 0.91,3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 250 125  42%- 30% 31 
39 8.48 842,3m Chrysler Corp.........00- 5 2.50 9156- 54 58 
5 6.82 139, 3 m CocaCele cccccccccscccss Sa 150 131 -99% 102 
12 046 0.49,3m Columbia Gas & Elec..... as 0.20 M- 4% 5 
28 4.01 1.01, 3 m Commercial Credit........ 4 1 48 - 28 30 
7 0.61 0.19, 3 m Commercial Solvents ...... wee 165%- 8 8 
4 0.13 0.06,3 m Commonwealth & Southern... ee 1%- % 1 
45 2.22 1.12,3 m Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 1 32%- 23 25 
18 ee | 2 eee Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 0.40 8%- 5% 6 
35 i aE. Continental Can.......... 2 1 49%4- 33 34 
21 1.35  0.29,3 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 050 25 - 16% 19 
32 3.32 0.76,3 m Corn Prod. Refining...... 3 150 65%-4% 414 
145 | eres Crucible Steel ..........++ Pers eae 43%- 25 27 
24 ee oS. es Cuban-American Sugar .... 8%- 3% 4 
4 0.39 0.25,3 m Curtiss-Wright:........... 11%- 7% 8 
209 0 Een Delaware & Hudson Co.... F 235%%- 8% 9 
82 0.30¢ 0.247,3m_ Del., Lack., & Western..... hee we 5%- 2 3 
21 ae cuneer Diamond SG 56 55sa0be 1.50 1.50 36%%- 25% 26 
7 ld RIN Lh Dome Mines.............- 2 150 23%-11% £12 
41 Sia Du Pont de Nemours...... 7 3.50  189%-148% 150 
74 oo. .; sweet Eastman Kodak........... 6 450  166%-125 131 
17 4.72 208,3m _ Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 0.75 41%- 25 26 
13 aoe ee Electric Power & Light.... ben 8%- 3 3 
118 2.65¢ 1.03+,3m Erie R. R. (r).........+.. 1%- %& 1 
12 143  0.42,3 m General Electric ......... 140 O35 41 -26% =.27 
12 2.75 0.82, 3 m General Foods ........... 2.25a 1 49%%- 36% 39 
51 a. ~-ecees General Mills ........000. 3.75 2.25a 101 -77% 80 
19 4.06 1.50, 3 m General Motors .......... 3.50 175 56%- 38% 44 
16 0.34 0.25,3 m General Railway Signal... ... die 19%- 9% ill 
6 089 0.16,3 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.60 0.15 6%- 4% 5 
22 | re eee CE GEM. aroccessdocees 050 0.30 19%- 11 ll 
25 aa eS SO Pera 1 ste 20%- 10 ll 
26 re ear Tire & Rubber 1 0.75a 24%-12% #13 
162 2.48  1.157,3 m Great Northern Pfd....... in 28%- 15% 18 
13 121" 0.59* Hecker Products.......... la 0.30 11%- 7% 8 
6 7.24 ~ 2.10,3 m Hershey Chocolate ........ 3 150 67%- 61 64 
39 6.98 2.10, 3 m Household Finance........ 5a 2 71%- 54% 55 
16 0.86+ 0.544,3 m Hudson Motor............ ‘ aw 6%- 3 4 
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Book Earns Earns, 1940 Div. be = pe —_ 
Value 1939 m=months 1939 1 i w Now - 
$57 $10.63 $2.71, 3 m Int. Business Machines.... 6° 3° 1914-147 ‘147 Keep Your Copies of 
66 ee ts” iceeese Int. Harvester ...ccccccess 1.60 1.20 62%4- 38 43 BE % 
14 239 064, 3m Int. Nickel of Canada... $1 eS FOR 
30 ae Sete, TEs 0+ cw taaeee 336 -e 4%- 1% 2 4 hi 
47° 4.28 0.77, 3. m_Johns-Manville ........... 275 0.75 71% 48 48 in this 
a! ee Kennecott Copper......... 2 la  38%- 24% 27 Readv Reference Binder 
21 ce.» genase eS ae . SSRs eee 1.20 0.75a 26 - 19% 20 ea y 
25 ae. Seenen Kroger Grocery........... 2.50a 090 34%- 23% 25 
17 3.21 1.15, 3 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 2.75 1 53%- 32% 33 
41 ae. ceases Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 2 109%4- 87 88 
49 5.37» 3.79¢ sn ak bod's'nccees 2.50a 0.50 3756- 20% 22 
28 1.69 0.45, 3 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1 0.75 18%- 15% 16 
18 ( Sresaee sates Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.40 0.60 25%%- 18% 20 
63 1.14 O29. S wm Mae Treks occ cscs ciccce 0.50 a 28%- 175% 19 
41 igen, oS Stes ae OE te ae 2 1 31 - 20% 22 
25 * eos oe McKeesport Tin Plate... .. <5 oes 12%- 5% 6 
33 1.43 0.78, 3 m Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.40 17%- 11% 12 
33 4.91 0.88, 3 m Montgomery Ward........ 125a 2.258 56 -31% 35 
10 0.377* 0.09¢ Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... eae we 7%- 3% 4 
15 1.68 0.38, 3 m National Biscuit .......... 1.60 0.80 2444- 18% 20 
22 1.10 0.29,3 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 0.50 16%- 9% ll 
13 gee SR Nat. Dairy Products....... 0.80 0.20 185%- 12% # «13 
22 3.43 0.53, 3 m National Distillers Prod.... 2 1 26%-17% 18 
22 oan.” veunee Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.30 8%- 5% 6 
60 5.71 1.82, 3 m National Steel ............ 1.70 0.50 73%- 48 50 
115 0.70 0.087,3 m New York Central......... ead Hee 18%- 9% 10 
26 4.04 1417,3m N. Y.,N.H. & Hart. (r)...  ... be % % % 
275 20.68 5.32, 3 m Norfolk & Western........ 15 5 22644-175 176 
21 1.84 0.54, 3 m North American........... 1.20 0.30 23%- 145% 16 
26 mae: Casa Owens-Illinois Glass ...... 2 1 6456- 4642 48 
30 Se ree Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 3454- 25% 26 
3 0.04 003, 3 m Packard Motor Car....... ne 4%- 2% 3 
85 243  0.33,3 _m Pennsylvania R. R........ l nat 24%- 15 16 
24 ER ae Public Service of N. J..... 2.50 1.20 43%- 32% 33 
53 105 0.70,3 m Pullman Incorporated ..... 1 0.50 32%- 16% £18 
3 0.35 0.11,3 m Radio Corporation ........ re 0.20 Tu%- 4% 7 
1 | yr Se Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.80 0.40 10%- 6 6 
34 146 0.43,3 m Republic Steel............ ee wed 23%- 14 15 
15 ER tele Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 2.30 1 44 - 35 35 
47 6.60 1.35, 3m Sears, Roebuck ........... 425a 150 88 -61% 63 
- — 0.46 a Oo C.) Corona..... Ar 0.12% 4 7 
/ are = my-Vacuum .......... 0 0.25 12%- 7 ‘ , 
a ee cee South Porto Rico Sugar.... 1.258 050  30%-16% 18 — hy mee 
22 239 0.44, 3 m Southern Cal. Edison...... L75a 115 30%-23% 2% on upply 
200 163 1.177, 3 m Southern Pacific ......... ase aiid 15%- 6% 7 
161 2.69  0.36+,3m Southern Railway ........ aie od 20%- 8 9 In response to requests from 
‘cahdeote tandard Gas eo a ea 256- 1 . ; P 
45 138 0.35, 3m Standard Oil of Calif..... Lida 050 26%-17% 19 | ready reference binder illustrated 
ie” ER anaener Standard Oil of N. J...... 125a" 1 46%4- 30 32 above. 
17 5.25 1.88,3 m Sterling Products......... 3.80 2a 80%- 56 59 Easy to use. No punching or 
12 0.45 0.26, 3 m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.25 eee 8%- 4% 5 marring of magazine. A click and 
* ae alia k Lae Cotgeection gine . pe “~ am 35 the magazine is in place and... 
d . 3m Texas ME cxau> > 20a 1 ls, 28 ; ; ; 
17 3.02 1.20, 3m Timken Roller Bearing.... 250 125 52-35% 37 | any ISShe senor + apn egg 
Bak Stiemesciey Transamerica ............ 0.62% 025 7- 4% = 5 ph iy winour 8 
33 2.53 0.80,3 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2 1 45 - 26 28 ee : , 
30 386 1.13,3m Union Carbide & Carbon.. 190 1.10 988% 63 65 Attractively designed in dark 
30 125 0.16,3m Union Oii of California... 1.05 0.50  17%- 12 12 blue simulated grained leather, 
- oe oe : m elon Fests GOCE 5S : 3 98 -71% #475 gold stamping. 
90,3 m United Aircraft .......... 1.50 53%%- 41 44 i pti i ’ 
4 007 002.3 m United Corporation ....... 2! TT eee aes oe = pr ee ee ee ae aeons 
57 487 1.06,3m United Fruit ............. 4 2 85%- 60 61 Se: : ' 
1l 1.07 0.29,3 m United Gas Improvement.. 1 050 15 -10% 11 Semi - annual index supplied 
ee . S. Pipe & Foundry..... 250a 2 38%- 22 23 FREE beginning July, 1940. 
= ~ 0.14,3 m 3 > ase & Improve... ... bes 1%- % 1 150 P Paid 
| Seas Seer a EER EE wie wee = 4156-15 17 id i .S. 
81 eet) Sencee. U. S. Smelting, R. & M 5.50 2 65 - 42% 41 $ ostage i U S 
119 1.83 Fe = f°" VS ee pe 1 68%%- 42 44 | ------ Fill In and Mail Today - - - - - - 
177 1.32 0.20,3 m Western Union............ ais ona 28%- 14% 15 FORBES, B 6-1 
4 oi oN 3m be ghouse Air Brake... 0.62% 0.50 28%%- 15% 17 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
. 3m inghouse Electric..... 3.50 175 118 - 76 83 Pl "i een? F 
Oi wae Woolworth, F. W.......... 240 120 49%-30 32 | including semi-annual index when published 
6 0.76 0.26,3 m Yellow Truck “B”......... 19%- 9% ili Enclosed is $.............. payment in full. 
WING Fin hd vee newdcddccaneeesscctvadticncerbes 
tDeficit. Partl . (bd) Year ended F , 1940. i 
PP on ag Mage ay Tc pe ES Sta dag gem ong or yl 
(g) Year ended June 30. (h) Year ended April 30. (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended Septem- 
ber 30. (L) Year ended March 31, 1940. (m) Year ended November 30. (n) Year ended October 31. DROID o cihdcdk ahead cet ache easdabeves 
(p) Year ended August 31. (r) Company in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 5% in 
steck. (t) Plus stock dividend of 1 share common for each 40 shares common held. (u) Plus 5 shares CUES akcehees evs aks th a ee 
of stock for each 200 held. 
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Inflation for Arms 


PRESENT ROOSEVELT is supremely 
confident of the Treasury’s ability to 
finance the new armament program. 
There is a balance of $1,800,000,000 
in the stabilization fund, all of which 
may be spent at the President’s dis- 
cretion for any purpose whatever. 


Other vast resources are available 
in the President’s inflation powers. 
Silver purchased at 50 to 80 cents an 
ounce may be turned into currency 
at the legal-tender rate of $1.29 an 
ounce. This process easily could gene- 
rate another billion of new currency 
over the next year. 

In addition, of course, the Presi- 
dent still retains the 1933 emergency 
authority to print $3,000,000,000 in 
greenback currency. Other vast 
powers of inflation flowing from the 
$18,000,000,000 gold hoard could be 


authorized quickly by minor amend- 
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ments to the law which is now in force. 


The essential point is that, by re- 
capturing outstanding loans of govern- 
ment credit agencies, plus perhaps 
$500,000,000 inroads on the stabiliza- 
tion fund, the President can evade the 
issue of both taxes and a higher debt 
limit (now fixed at $45,000,000,000) 
until after the November election. 

Actual spending of the new defense 
authorizations cannot begin much be- 
fore July. Considering all the prelimi- 
nary steps necessary, the total volume 
of new spending between July and 
December hardly could average $100,- 
000,000 a month, even though the pro- 
gram may be stepped up to as high as 
$250,000,000 to $300,000,000 a month 
for October and November. 


Every line of industrial production 
will be stimulated by the early broad- 


A $25,000,000 VOTE 
OF CONFIDENCE IN 


THE INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


OF NEW YORK STATE 


Niagara Hudson System companies 
expect to spend during 1940 about 
$25,000,000 for the construction 
of generating plants, and trans- 
mission and distribution facilities 
in New York State. Tangible evi- 
dence of our confidence in the fu- 
ture growth of New York State... 
During the past three years, na- 
tionally-known manufacturers 
spent tens of millions of dollars to 
locate plants in New York State 
and to enlarge plants now here. 


Some outstanding reasons for this 
increased industrial activity in 
New York State are as follows: 


1. Abundant low-cost power. 2. Near- 
ness to markets. 3. Unsurpassed trans- 
portation facilities. 4, Plentiful and 
skilled labor. 


Investigate New York State as a 
site for your plant. Our industrial 
engineers will make investigations 
for you without obligation. Write 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 15 
Broad Street, New York City. 


NIAGARA HUDSON 








ening of the Army and Navy programs 
of “educational orders.” For the most 
part, these orders will be on extremely 
narrow profit margins. In many cases, 
they will require new plant equipment. 
Often the educational order will not 
cover the new investment required. 
The investment will be made gladly in 
most cases, however, on the implied 
promise of tremendous future orders. 
In not all cases will these speculations 
pay out. 

The bottleneck in the entire defense 
program is the machine tool industry. 
By and large this industry already is 
producing to the very limit of its ca- 
pacity under prevailing national laws 
governing wages, hours, and SEC 
financial controls. 

Approximately the same situation 
prevails in shipbuilding. There are still 
a number of ways unoccupied.” But 
they are unoccupied principally be- - 
cause they do not meet the minimum 
specifications of the Navy and Marine 


Commission. 


Aircraft production can be stepped 
up quickly, but not to any great ex- 
tent without new plant expansion. The 
principal bottleneck here is the already 
existing shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled mechanics. California plants 
are transporting skilled labor from the 
Detroit area in special cars. Part of 
President Roosevelt’s blank-check pro- 
gram is to set up a nationwide system 
of WPA schools to train aeronautieal 
mechanics. 


A second feature of the President’s 
blank-check request is to build and 
man a nationwide chain of small air- 
craft factories through WPA. This, in 
actual administration, would amount 
to transfer of large segments of the 
WPA civil rolls to Army supervision, 
with the proposed new airplane fac- 
tories to be built and operated directly 
under the Army Engineers. 


First large-scale, military buying 
likely will be felt in textiles—clothing 
and camp equipment for 300,000 new 
enlistments. Shoes also will feel this 
immediate impulse, as will small arms, 
hand tools, building materials and 
commissary stores. 

At the outset this new buying at 
home will no more than make up for 
old export markets lost during the last 
three months. 

Sound business policy may be sum- 
marized in three words—extraordinary 
financial caution. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 











DRIVE IT! 


And know why... 


" CHEVROLETS 
~ Feet AGAIN I’ 


The ignition key is out for you... at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s ... any day you 
call for it! 

And when you accept this key, and step 
gaily into Chevrolet for ’40, you’ll not 
only have the key to America’s first-place 
car, but you’ll also have ‘‘the key to the 
city’’ and to all the hills and highways 
and byways of the nation as well. 

For this big, smart, high-powered 
traveler is the master of every motoring 
condition you'll meet on a trip across the 
country or around the world! 

Drive it—and you'll find it starts, 
steers, shifts and stops with the utmost 
ease! ... Drive it—and you'll find it out- 
accelerates all other cars in its price 


range!... Drive it—and you'll find it out- 
climbs them, too!... Drive it—and you’ ll 
find it’s the smoothest, safest, steadiest 
riding car in the entire low-price field— 
in fact, the only car with ‘‘The Ride 
Royal*’’! 

In ’40 again, for the ninth year in the 
last ten, people are buying more Chev- 
rolets than any other make of car, so 
you know Chevrolet for ’40 must be like 
a dream come true! 

And now we invite you to put it to the 
final test ... eye it, TRY IT, buy it...so 
you will join the throng who are saying, 
‘‘Chevrolet’s First Again.’’ Please accept 
our invitation to drive this car—today! 
*On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EYE IT-+ TRY IT - + BUY IT! 
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TEST PILOT HOMER BERRY 
LIKES ALL THE SPEED 
HE CAN GET IN A PLANE, 


“FASTEST PLANE off the production line today!” That’s how Homer 


BUT HE LIKES Berry describes the Bell Airacobra, amazing new speed plane. He should 
know. This veteran speed test pilot started flying in 1913...started smok- 
HIS SMOKING S-L-O-W! ing Camels the same year. “No other cigarette ever gave me anything like 


the pleasure of a Camel,” he says. “They burn slower, smoke milder and 

SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS cooler. Camels don’t irritate my throat and their full, rich flavor doesn’t 
tire my taste. In 26 years, that slower burning has given me a lot of extra 

ARE HIS CIGARETTE smoking.” Before you take it for granted you’re getting all the pleasure 


there is in a cigarette, try Camels. Enjoy the advantages of Camel’s slower- 
burning costlier tobaccos. Penny for penny your best cigarette buy! 


TEST PILOT HOMER BERRY SAYS: 


“No fast burning for me in my cigarette. 
I’ve smoked Camels ever since there have 
been any Camels. They burn slower and 
give me more pleasure per puff and more @ 
puffs per pack. ‘I’d walk a mile for a 


¥ 


slow-burning Camel!’”’ % 






2 PER PACK! 
Sbuer burning Camele give yor 


EXTRA MILDNESS EXTRA COOLNESS 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF 
--- MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 






















In recent laboratory tests, 
Camels burned 25 % slower 
than the average of the 
15 other of the largest-sell- 
ing brands tested—slower 
than any of them. That 
means, on the average, a 
smoking plus equal to 


5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 


EXTRA: FLAVOR 


